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Up the STIP Ladder 


The Employment and Training Administration has taken a step 
called STIP—Skill Training Improvement Program—to give many of 
the Nation’s unemployed a figurative “leg up” on jobs. 

STIP entered the labor economy arena when it became apparent 
that private industry and community-based organizations needed to be 
encouraged to play major active roles in achieving full employment, an 
elusive goal in this age of super technology, wizard computers, and 
sophisticated machinery. Funded under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act (CETA), STIP established public-private 
partnerships to prepare jobless and underemployed men and women 
for skilled jobs in private industry, where big gains in employment 
during the last year absorbed previously unutilized skilled individuals, 
making experienced workers hard to find. 

Here’s a simplification of how STIP works: Disadvantaged persons 
are given the chance to learn skills needed to fill complex jobs in the 
private sector, which provides four out of every five new jobs. CETA 
prime sponsors, who solicit the advice of community-based organiza- 
tions, plan and conduct training with close cooperation of employers 
to insure practical instruction. Thus, unskilled workers, many from the 
hardcore unemployed in the cities, are moved up the STIP ladder into 
jobs for which workers are in short supply. STIP is examined in an 
article beginning on page 2 of this issue of WORKLIFE.- 

How much impact will STIP—funded at $325 million in fiscal 
1978—have in moving the disadvantaged into private industry jobs? 
That remains to be seen, since most projects won’t be completed until 
late this year or early in 1979. If its impact is strong, STIP may change 
the direction of federally funded employment and training programs 
with riveting conviction to give the largest possible number of skilled 
and semiskilled individuals and their employers opportunities to realize 
high standards of performance and individual self-respect. And, more 
importantly, give a measure of experience to the hard-to-employ, who 
face the chicken-and-egg puzzle of needing prior experience to get 
jobs. 

Walter Wood 
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by Gloria Stevenson 


Under a program authorized last 
May, Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) participants have 
recently begun training for such com- 
plex jobs as making eyeglasses and 
contact lenses, setting up precision ma- 
chining equipment for a_ helicopter 
plant, operating the electronic controls 
for rapid transit rail and subway sys- 
tems, and supervising carpentry and 
weatherization crews. This training is 
being provided through the Skill 
Training Improvement Program 
(STIP), a major innovation in CETA 
program design. 

Unlike title I CETA training, which 
usually focuses on entry-level occupa- 
tions and lasts no more than 6 months, 
STIP provides up to 18 months of 
training for highly skilled jobs needed 
in private industry. STIP projects— 
which are administered by the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration 
(ETA) under title III of CETA and 
operated by title I prime sponsors— 
cost more than title I training and rely 
on closer cooperation with private em- 
ployers. These changes are expected to 
pay off in more placements and higher 
earnings for enrollees, and they may 
also lead to basic revisions in the way 
federally funded training programs are 
planned and operated. 

STIP was authorized under the Eco- 
nomic Stimulus Appropriations Act of 
1977. It is especially designed to pre- 
pare participants for jobs in private 
industry, which, says Ernest Green, As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor for Employ- 
ment and Training, is “where the jobs 
are.” Green recently emphasized that 
ETA is seeking “more and better link- 
ages between our programs and the 
private sector, which is still the source 
of 4 out of every 5 new jobs.” 

STIP is built on the premise that 
participants will have the best chances 
of moving into good private-sector jobs 
if local employers help to design and 
operate programs from the start. This 
point of view has been borne out by 
ETA research and development proj- 
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ects founded on close cooperation with 
private industry. 

STIP also reflects the belief that 
CETA can and should train disadvan- 
taged persons for jobs that require 
more extensive training than prime 
sponsors normally provide under title 
I. Jay Harrison, a public information 
officer for the prime sponsor serving 
Baltimore, Md., says, “Some of the 
more sophisticated and fastest-growing 


jobs, the big fish in the occupational 


pond, have been getting away because 
we haven't had the wherewithal to pro- 
vide long-term training under title I.” 

In another departure from most title 
I programs, STIP provides upgrade 
training for workers who are already 
employed in private industry as well as 
skill training needed to move unem- 





ployed persons into jobs. Prime spon- 
sors may use up to half of their STIP 
allocations for upgrade training, so 
long as participating employers agree 
to provide higher level jobs for their 
upgraded employees and to hire CETA 
participants for the jobs vacated by 
upgraded employees or for other lower 
level jobs. 

All STIP training is authorized to 
last from 6 to 18 months. It may consist 
exclusively of classroom training or of- 
fer a combination of classroom instruc- 
tion and on-the-job training (OJT), but 
ETA program guidelines emphasize 
the need for a classroom component to 
assure high-quality training for skilled 


jobs. 


In line with STIP’s aim of private 
sector involvement, ETA program 
guidelines specify that prime sponsors 
who operate STIP projects must first 
survey local employers to identify high- 
skill occupations for which workers are 
needed locally. The guidelines also re- 
quire sponsors to encourage employers 
to help develop curriculums for the 
programs and to provide instruction, 
training equipment, and training sites. 
However, if local employers approve, 
training may also be offered by public 
schools, skill training centers, and _pri- 
vate vocational schools. Unions with 
collective bargaining agreements in oc- 
cupations chosen for training are to be 
consulted about training as well. 

ETA has also suggested that prime 
sponsors set up local committees of 
business and labor representatives to 
oversee the training programs as they 
are conducted. In addition, prime 
sponsors have been encouraged to seek 
employer commitments to hire pro- 
gram graduates. 

Employers who provide classroom 
training tor STIP participants are 
reimbursed for their expenses, and 
those who provide OJT may be reim- 
bursed for up to half the trainees 
wages. Employers of individuals in up- 
grade training programs also receive 
the amount they pay employees who 
must be away from their jobs in order 
to attend STIP classroom training. 

STIP projects that provide initial 
rather than upgrade training are open 
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Several prime sponsors are using STIP funds to train diesel mechanics. 
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Some STIP projects train computer program- 
mers; others teach computer repair. 


A STIP floor covering mechanics course is being 
offered by Rural Minnesota|CEP, which discov- 
ered a local shortage of skilled workers. 
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to economically disadvantaged persons 
who meet the same general eligibility 
requirements that apply under title VI 
of CETA; the emphasis is on training 
long-term unemployed persons, veter- 
ans, individuals whose families are on 
welfare, and persons currently enrolled 
in other CETA programs who are pre- 
pared for advanced skill training. 

- STIP upgrade training !s available to 
employed persons who: | 

@ come from families whose total 
income is at or below the applicable 
lower living standard income level for 
their area, 

@ are in the bottom 25 percent of 
their firm’s pay scale, 

@ work in unskilled or semiskilled 
occupations, and 

@ have worked for the same em- 
ployer for at least 6 months. 

Using ETA program guidelines, 
prime sponsors have developed a wide 
variety of STIP training projects and 
submitted them to regional ETA offices 
for funding. STIP funds for fiscal year 
1978 total $325 million—$250 million 
authorized under the Economic Stimu- 
lus Appropriations Act and $75 million 
from regular Department of Labor ap- 
propriations. 

The first STIP grants were awarded 
on a competitive basis last November, 
when prime sponsors got nearly $123 
million to run local projects. Additional 
grants were awarded early this year, 
and remaining program funds will be 
allocated under another round of 
grants to be made within the next few 
months. 

During the first funding round, 
prime sponsors could apply for STIP 
grants totaling up to 25 percent of 
their title I allocations. Among the 
prime sponsors that received the maxi- 
mum amount was the Baltimore Met- 
ropolitan Manpower Consortium, which 
received nearly $3.5 million for 13 
STIP projects that will train between 
300 and 400 persons. Baltimore’s STIP 
effort offers one example of how the 
program works and shows some of the 
many kinds of training it may include. 

Baltimore developed its STIP pro- 
posals after consulting with employers 
already working with the prime spon- 
sor and conducting a mail survey of 
employers on lists maintained by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Balti- 
more Economic Development Corp., a 
quasi-government agency promoting 
local economic growth. In addition, the 
Consortium ran an ad in local newspa- 


pers and business journals explaining 
that CETA officials were assessing 
training and personnel needs of Balti- 
more area employers, especially those 
interested in training additional work- 
ers for their own establishments. 

“We got a good response to the ad, 
and we're still getting feedback,” Jay 
Harrison of the Baltimore Consortium 
reported early this year. Harrison 
noted, however, that not all the em- 
ployers’ suggestions led to STIP proj- 
ects. “Some employers came up with 
ideas that didn’t lend themselves to 
STIP but were compatible with regular 
OJT. So we asked them if they'd be 
interested in doing that, and it’s ac- 
counted for a considerable number of 
new OJT contracts.” 

Research done by Baltimore CETA 
staff indicates that the occupations 
eventually chosen for STIP training 
pay starting wages of between $4.50 
and $6 an hour. For every occupation 
chosen, the Consortium has on file 
letters from local employers expressing 
either a commitment to hire STIP 
graduates or a serious interest in con- 
sidering them. 

One of Baltimore’s most innovative 
STIP projects trains opticians, optical 
mechanics, and contact lens mechanics. 
This project, which will last 9 months 
and train 30 participants, was designed 
jointly by the Consortium and the 
Maryland Association of Cpuihalmic 
Dispensers. 

The project will include classroom 
instruction, laboratory training, and 
OJT. The classroom component, being 
offered by Essex Community College, 
will cover such subjects as optics, theory 
of light propagation, reflection and 
refraction of plane surfaces, and anat- 
omy and physiology of the eye. Partici- 
pants will also get training in a labora- 
tory set up by the Maryland Association 
of Ophthalmic Dispensers, followed by 
OJT in the offices of Association mem- 
bers. During the classroom and labora- 
tory phases, trainees will receive $3 an 
hour. OJT wages will be negotiated 
with individual employers. 

In another Baltimore STIP project, 
WES Corp., a minority electronics firm, 
is preparing 50 persons to become 
rapid transit electronic technicians, 
workers who operate the controls for 
transportation systems like San Fran- 
cisco’s BART and Washington, D.C.’s 
new Metrorail subway. Several Balti- 
more firms build component parts for 
such systems, and these companies 


have expressed interest in hiring proj- 
ect graduates. 

The year-long program will include 
such areas as rail and transit control, 
signal technology, cab signals, basic 
track circuitry, and the electronics of 
transit control. Training wiil consist 
solely of classroom instruction. 

Another Baltimore STIP project is 
training 75 persons for three occupa- 
tions related to weatherization: weath- 
erization mechanics who install insula- 
tion and weatherstripping; estimators 
who can assess the needs of residential 
or commercial buildings for insulation 
and compute the costs of necessary 
materials and labor; and supervisors 
who can direct and manage weather?- 
zation crews. Training will combine 
classroom instruction and OJT. 

This project, which aims to tap the 
growing market for workers skilled in 
energy conservation techniques, was 
developed with the assistance of Balti- 
more’s Frank A. Knott Remodeling Co. 
Knott Co. employees designed the 
training format, compiled lists of the 
tools and equipment needed for train- 
ing, and provided instruction. The 
company will also coordinate the proj- 
ect’s OJT component, providing some 
OJT itself and soliciting cooperation 
from other local firms. 

Like most of Baltimore’s 13 STIP 
projects, those cited above provide 
training for persons who have been 
unemployed. Three projects, however, 
focus on upgrade training: 

@ 20 aides employed by nursing 
homes are being trained as licensed 
practical nurses skilled in gerontologi- 
cal nursing and chronic care; 

@ 16 machine o;erators are learning 
to set up lathes, drills, and milling 
machines for precision metalworking; 
and 

e@ 4 unskilled employees of a metal- 
working firm are being upgraded, two 
as welders and ‘wo as machine tool 
operators. 

Jay Harrison says the Baltimore Con- 
sortium is pleased that STIP allows 
prime sponsors to provide upgrade 
training. “We can’t provide upgrading 
with regular OJT funds,” he says, “and 
we think that misses a chance to up- 
grade one employee while creating a 
job opportunity at the entry level. It 
essentially gives you two for the price 
of one.” 

Officials at Rural Minnesota CEP 
(Concentrated Employment Program), 
a prime sponsor serving northwestern 
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Minnesota, have also welcomed the 
chance to do upgrade training; one of 
CEP’s three STIP projects will prepare 
semiskilled and unskilled laborers em- 
ployed by several construction firms to 
become skilled carpenters who can su- 
pervise building crews. 

Boris Ochry, director of operations 
for CEP, says the project was developed 
because “In talking to employers, we 
found that some had a lot more build- 
ing work than they could handle simply 
because they didn’t have people who 
could lead building crews.” 

The 15-month carpentry upgrade 
program began in February with 3 
months of classroom training at a pub- 
lic vocational school and will then offer 
9 months of OJT. Following these com- 
ponents, which focus on carpentry 
techniques, participants will get an ad- 
ditional 3 months of classroom training 
in supervisory skills and customer rela- 
tions. 

Participating employers have agreed 
to boost trainees’ wages by one-third 
during the OJT phase, an increase 
which ETA program administrators 
have recommended that prime spon- 
sors seek from employers. CEP will 
reimburse employers for the full 
amount of enrollees’ wages during the 
classroom phases, and will provide a 40 
percent reimbursement to employers 
offering OJT. 

In addition to the upgrade carpentry 
project, CEP is offering a year-long 
STIP project to train diesel mechanics 
and a 42-week effort to train floor 
covering mechanics. Funding for CEP’s 
three STIP projects totals nearly 
$767,000. 

The diesel mechanics project is being 
offered in Bemidji, a small town situ- 
ated along a major truck route. “Be- 
midji is a bottleneck for truck traffic,” 
explains CEP’s Boris Ochry. “Six 
hundred to 800 trucks a day pass 
through there, mostly grain trucks 
coming from North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, and Montana.” 

Rural Minnesota CEP has previously 
trained some CETA participants as die- 
sel mechanics by enrolling them in 
public vocational school courses, but, 
Ochry says, “Those courses are so pop- 
ular now that we’ve had a heck of a 
time getting people into them. There 
are long waiting lines.” 

Instruction for the STIP diesel proj- 
ect, which will train 22 enrollees, is 
being provided by a private employer 
who owns a diesel shop. Ochry ex- 
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plains, “He’s set up a classroom at the 
shop, and we’re leasing the equipment 
from him and hiring him and an assist- 
ant to act as instructors. This way the 
program offers theoretical training as 
well as a chance to work on engines 
actually brought into the shop. This 
arrangement should give students ex- 
posure to problems they simply couldn't 
get in an institutional setting.” Trainees 
will get $2.65 an hour. 

CEP’s floor covering mechanics 
course will train two classes of 15 par- 
ticipants each to install carpets, tiles, 
linoleum, and other floor coverings. 
Trainees will first get 5 weeks of class- 
room instruction at a State vocational 
school and then receive 35 weeks of 
OJT with employers who agree in ad- 
vance to hire program graduates. During 
the OJT phase, participants will con- 
tinue to attend evening classes | night 
a week. The project will close with 2 
additional weeks of full-time classroom 
training. 

As with all of CEP’s STIP projects, a 
committee of participating employers 
will oversee the floor covering mechan- 
ics course as it is conducted. Enrollees 
will receive $3 an hour during the 
classroom phase and will be paid at 
employers’ wage rates during OJT. 

Like the projects developed in Min- 
nesota and Baltimore, STIP training in 
other parts of the county clearly re- 
flects local skill shortages. For example: 

@ In Bridgeport, Conn., Sikorsky 
Aircraft will train 90 STIP enrolleees 
for jobs as airframe assemblers and set 
up operator machinists specializing in 
aircraft work. The program will com- 
bine classroom instuction and OJT, and 
Sikorsky expects to hire about 72 pro- 
gram participants. Graduates will earn 
more than $6 an hour to start. 

@ Under a contract with the Boston 
prime sponsor, a skills center operated 
by the city-funded Boston Economic 
Development and Industrial Corp. is 
training 300 STIP participants for jobs 
in the local shipbuilding and repair 
industry. The skills center is situated at 
the Boston Marine Industrial Park, for- 
merly the site of the Boston Navy Yard 
and now used by several shipbuilding 
and related firms. STIP enrollees will 
be trained as pipefitters, shipfitters, 
outside machinists, electronics techni- 
cians who operate marine navigation 
and communications equipment, and 
marine refrigeration specialists who re- 
pair and service fish storage units and 
other heavy refrigeration equipment. 





Training will last from 6 to 8 months 
and will include theoretical instruction 
as well as work on ships and related 
equipment available at the Marine In- 
dustrial Park. 

Other communities have established 
STIP training for such high-skill fields 
as computer programming, drafting, 
technician jobs in industrial hygiene, 
medical occupations, solid-state elec- 
tronics, and computer maintenance 
and repair. In most cases, these proj- 
ects have been developed solely to meet 
skill shortages and combat unemploy- 
ment through quality training. Some 
STIP projects, however, have an addi- 
tional purpose: helping employers pro- 
vide equal employment opportunity for 
minority group members, women, vet- 
erans, and handicapped persons. 

A case in point is the STIP project at 
the General Dynamics Corp. in Po- 
mona, Calif. Under this $1.3 million 
effort, which is being conducted in 
conjunction with the Los Angeles Ur- 
ban League under a grant from the 
Los Angeles County prime sponsor, 
200 persons will be trained as machin- 
ists. 

General Dynamics, which makes de- 
fense systems under contract to the 
armed services, is facing a fast-growing 
need for skilled machinists. At the same 
time, it is seeking to meet its affirmative 
action goals for hiring. 

Don Carlson, head of industrial rela- 
tions for the firm, explains, “We’re 
hoping not only to solve our machinist 
shortage but also to balance out our 
population of minority and female em- 
ployees.” The firm is located about 45 
miles east of Los Angeles in an area 
with a relatively large proportion of 
black and Hispanic residents. 

“The teenage unemployment rate 
out here is very high,” Carlson adds, 
“especially among the minority popu- 
lations, and I think we can use this 
program to give some of these kids a 
chance to start a good career.” 

It will be some time before the im- 
pact of the General Dynamics project— 
or of any STIP efforts—can be as- 
sessed. Most projects will not be com- 
pleted until late 1978 or early 1979, 
and results will need to be evaluated 
then. However, if the program meets 
its overall goal of moving disadvan- 
taged men and women into highly 
skilled jobs in private industry, STIP 
could significantly affect the future di- 
rection of federally funded employ- 
ment training. O 
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Federal programs to eliminate job discrim-- 


ination--now scattered among 15 Government 
agencies--will be consolidated into three 
under a new Administration plan. An expanded 
. and restructured Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ties Commission will be the main enforce- 
ment agency, with the Department of Labor 
monitoring and assuming responsibility for 
all Federal contract compliance, and the De- 
partment of Justice retaining the power to 
sue State and local governments. In sending 
the plan to Congress, President Carter said 
his proposal would eliminate confusion in 
enforcement of more than 40 equal employment 
opportunity laws enacted since 1940. 


* * * 


A recent study by the highly respected 
Brookings Institution disputes the wide- 
spread charge that public service employment 
(PSE) programs are used by cities mainly to 
fill jobs for which workers would have been 
hired anyway. Brookings did the study for 
the National Commission for Manpower Policy. 
The report found that in a sample of 37 lo- 
cal governments only 18 percent of PSE pro- 
gram workers were substituted for regular 
workers. Eighty-two percent of the jobs 
represented new work, 51 percent new or ex- 
panded projects, and 31 percent maintenance 
of existing programs that were to be cut. 


* * * 


Half of the 6 million pius Americans of- 
ficially listed as unemployed are aged 16 
through 24, says a Human Resources Task 
Force of the House Budget Committee. Among 
the bleakest statistics are those dealing 
with black youth, whose jobless rate is 
twice that of white youth; and the gap is 
widening. The Committee found that accurate 
statistics on youth unemployment are diffi- 
cult to obtain because of the tendency of 
young people to move from job to job, with 
idle periods in between, and to shift back 
and forth between school and the labor mar- 
ket and also because many of those who have 
dropped out of the work force are simply 
not counted. 


Wilbur J. Cohen, former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, heads the 
new National Commission on Unemployment 
Compensation. The Commission, established 
by Congress, will recommend the future di- 
rection of the nationwide Federal-State 
unemployment insurance (UI) system. Cohen 
helped to draft the Social Security Act of 
1935, which first provided Federal unen- 
ployment and "old age" assistance. 


* * * 


Selection of a new Job Corps center on 
the site of the Father Judge Seminary, 12 
miles north of Lynchburg, Va., was announced 
by Assistant Secretary of Labor Ernest G. 
Green. The new center will be a self-con- 
tained, coeducational, residential facility, 
providing training for entry-level jobs for 
350 disadvantaged youth in such occupations 
as electrical appliance repair, building 
maintenance, automotive repair, food serv- 
ice, health care, cosmetology, clerical, 
and sales. The new center brings to 14 the 
total number of new sites selected since the 
Job Corps expansion began 7 months ago. 

The 61 centers now in operation, plus 20 or 
30 more in the planning stage, are expected 
to bring the training capacity to about 
44,000 enrollees by next September, making 
it possible to serve about 88,000 youth a 
year. 


* * * 


Responding to Assistant Secretary Ernest 
G. Green's appeal to make all systems go, 
CETA prime sponsors not only met the March 3 
goal of 725,000 public service employment 
(PSE) jobs but exceeded the target by 28,000. 
President Carter, announcing that the goal 
had been met under the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act, said: "This demon- 
strates that the CETA system is an effective 
fiscal policy tool that can move rapidly 
against the problem of unemployment . . 
without the creation of a large new Federal 
bureaucracy." There were fewer than 300,000 
persons in PSE jobs when the President signed 
the economic stimulus package less than a 
year ago. 
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At an auto parts plant in Tennessee, 
employees and supervisors have de- 
signed their jobs so they finish work in 
considerably less than the standard 8- 
hour day: When they’re done, they can 
enjoy their “earned idle time” at home 
or in classes at a newly created in-plant 
school. 

At a large New York City hospital, 
management and three unions are 
smoothing out resentments between 
service employees and the frequently 
rotating professional staff. The antici- 
pated result: a better working atmos- 
phere and higher quality care for the 
hospital’s patients. 

These are just two examples of ways 
in which Americans are trying out the 
concept described by the phrase, “qual- 
ity of worklife.” Although quality of 
worklife can refer to everything from 
flexible working hours to worker au- 
tonomy, it basically means cooperation 


rather than confrontation, trust rather 
than fear, between labor and manage- 
ment. 

The idea is to create an environment 
in which all those who have a stake in 
an organization—top management, 
surpervisors, union officers, and indi- 
vidual workers—learn to work together 
as partners. The result is a humanizing 
of the workplace. The worker functions 
as an intelligent, thinking being rather 
than merely as an extension of the 
machine he or she operates. Greater 
job satisfaction translates into such tan- 
gibles as higher productivity with less 
waste, better safety records, less absen- 
teeism, and fewer grievances—in short, 
a smoother running organization. 

The quality of worklife movement is 
part of an international push for indus- 





Phyllis Lehmann is a freelance writer based in 
Washington, D.C. 
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D. D. Shelton, a technical reports writer, Fowler Tucker, engineering associate and Dick Crawford, a staff 
chief, study a right-of-way. For part of the year, TVA field survey employees are on a 4-day week. 


trial democracy, which in a number of 
European countries has led to laws 
mandating that workers be given a say 
in running business. In the United 
States, efforts so far have been purely 
voluntary and have not been regulated 
by Government. 

Concern about quality of life on the 
job grew out of the much-publicized 
“blue collar blues” and “white collar 
woes” highlighted in “Work In Amer- 
ica,” a controversial report issued by 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1973. The report said 
that “significant numbers of American 
workers are dissatisfied with the quality 
of their working lives. Dull, repetitive, 
seemingly meaningless tasks, offering 
little challenge or autonomy, are caus- 
ing discontent among workers at all 
occupational levels.” This job dissatis- 
faction, the report said, threatens 
workers’ physical and mental health 


and is responsible for growing rates of 


absenteeism, alcoholism, drug abuse, 
suicide, and violence in the work force. 

These gloomy revelations sparked a 
smattering of Government interest in 
quality of life at work, but many ex- 
perts in the field soon concluded that 
Government could play only a limited 
role in changing long-entrenched atti- 
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tudes of labor and management. The 
moving force behind most quality of 
worklife experiments, therefore, has 
been a private organization, the Amer- 
ican Center for the Quality of Work 
Life, formerly the National Quality of 
Work Center, founded in 1973 by Ted 
Mills, a former television executive who 
had worked on the quality of worklife 
issue for several years within the Price 
Commission. With limited funding 
from the Department of Commerce 
and grants from private foundations, 
labor, and management, the Center’s 
staff works with unions and manage- 
ment in specific plants, helping them 
get used to sitting down and talking to 
each other. 

Under the Center’s aegis, nine proj- 
ects have been launched with varying 
degrees of success in such diverse 
places as the New York City hospital, a 
Pennsylvania coal mine, a Houston 
bakery, and the San Diego city govern- 
ment. Talks are underway for similar 
projects at four additional sites, includ- 
ing a major metropolitan newspaper 
and a secondary school system in the 
Midwest. 

All of the projects share several com- 
mon characteristics: 

@ A prerequisite is solid commit- 





ment from union and management at 
all levels. Both sides must contribute 
funds to support a project. Labor and 
management also sign an agreement 
that the project is jointly “owned,” that 
either side can cancel its participation 
at any time, and that nothing in the 
project will threaten job security or 
interfere with contract provisions 
worked out through collective bargain- 
ing. 

@ An impartial third party consult- 
ant works with labor and management 
for a year or more to help them com- 
municate. The consultant, hired jointly 
by both sides, may be from the Center’s 
staff, a private consulting firm, or a 
university. 

“The traditional management con- 
sultant, hired by management and paid 
solely by management, goes into a 
plant, analyzes a mess, tells them what 
to do to fix it, and then leaves,” says 
Lee Ozley, executive director of the 
American Center for the Quality of 
Work Life. “We don’t tell anybody any- 
thing. We try to get labor and manage- 
ment to see that both the problems and 
the solutions are right there in the 
plant and help them find ways to match 
the solutions to the problems.” 

@ Joint labor-management commit- 
tees are established at various levels— 
from workers and first-line supervisors 
in the plant to top corporate manage- 
ment and international union repre- 
sentatives—to discuss problems and 
come up with solutions. 

The Center works only with union- 
ized organizations, because too often 
quality of worklife projects have been 
used as tools for union busting or for 
preventing workers in a new plant 
from organizing. Besides, says Lee 
Ozley, “organized labor plays an im- 
portant role in society, and if we’re 
going to change the world of work, we 
have to involve organized labor.” 

One of the more successful quality of 
worklife projects, started in 1974, is the 
one at the Tennessee Valley Authority 
(TVA), a Government-owned corpora- 
tion established during the New Deal 
era to provide electric power to the 
rural South. Through a special Quality 
of Work Committee, management and 
two unions—the TVA Engineers Asso- 
ciation and the Office and Professional 
Employees International Union—ne- 
gotiated a number of improvements 
for the 375 employees of the division 
that plans additions to TVA’s power 
transmission lines and substations. 

The most visible change was an “ad- 
justed work time” program, which al- 
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Fowler Tucker and engineering aide Roonie Larkin locate a transmission line right-of-way. They do the job under an “adjusted worktime” program. 
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lows employees to vary their work 
hours from the standard 8 a.m. to 4:45 
p.m. “This meant that some people 
were working without supervision for 
up to an hour a day, which bothered 
management initially,” says Joe Mathis, 
a former union officer and now per- 
sonnel director for the division. Once 
trust was established, however, the sys- 
tem worked well, and in any given pay 
period, up to a third of the division’s 
employees are working hours other 
than 8 to 4:45. To give the division's 
field surveyors more time at home with 
their families, an arrangement was 
worked out that permits the surveyors 
to work four 10-hour days a week 
during those months when there are 
10 hours of daylight and then have the 
rest of the week to themselves. 

Other changes have included some 
15 labor-management task forces that 
deal with specific problems in the divi- 
sion, an employee newspaper, and as- 
signment of a career development spe- 
cialist who focuses on_ training 
opportunities and job rotation. The 
division also pioneered a new service 
review procedure that was recently ne- 
gotiated for employees throughout 
TVA. This procedure allows workers 
to work jointly with supervisors in pre- 
paring their job performance evalua- 
tions, which will be kept in an em- 
ployee’s file for only 3 years rather 
than indefinitely. 

“Employees realize that management 
sull has the prerogative to manage, but 
they appreciate the opportunity to con- 
tribute ideas and be involved,” says 
Dorothy Shelton, a technical reports 
writer and union representative on the 
Quality of Work Committee. “We feel 
more a part of the whole picture. 
There’s more sense of unity.” 

Some skeptics grumble that quality 
of worklife projects have a much better 
chance in the public sector, which is 
not governed by the profit motive. But 
one of the more lasting and most pub- 
licized successes is at the Harman In- 
dustries International auto parts plant 
in Bolivar, Tenn.—very definitely a 
profitmaking organization. There, in a 
project negotiated 4 years ago by Har- 
man management and the United Auto 
Workers, employees and supervisors 
make decisions jointly on the shop floor 


‘ about how best to get the job done. 


They found that cooperation enables 
them to meet production quotas in less 
than 8 hours. “Earned idle time” is 
their reward. 

“The workers would not have this 
idle time if they didn’t have the free- 
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Cecil Thomas, supervisor, and Coy Geren, civil 
engineer, discuss weekly assignments. Their work 
hours vary according to quality of work plan at TVA 
in Chattanooga. 


dom to plan their own work,” says Dr. 
Michael Maccoby, a Harvard social psy- 
chologist who served as third party 
consultant on the Bolivar project. “The 
managers are still there, but they are 
much more a resource for workers 
than they are bosses. The workers will 
say, for instance, ‘We need the supplies 
now, because we don’t want any down 
time.’ The workers are constantly de- 
manding that lower-level supervisors 
do what is necessary to keep the plant 
operating efficiently.” 

Another private industry project, 
launched by Nabisco and the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers Interna- 
tional Union at the company’s Houston 
bakery, is off to a hopeful start. Backed 
by a Quality of Work Life Advisory 
Committee, composed of top level 
union and corporate representatives, 
workers and managers at the 700-em- 
ployee plant have already tackled such 
things as parking lot security and con- 
ditions in the employee cafeteria. 

At the higher echelons, both union 
and management hope the Houston 
experiment will be a prototype for 
similar efforts at the dozen or so facili- 
ties within Nabisco’s biscuit manufac- 
turing division. The decision, though, 
rests ultimately with those individual 
plants. Quality of worklife is not some- 
thing that can be imposed from above, 
as the Bakery Workers, Nabisco, and 


the American Center for the Quality of 
Work Life discovered when they at- 
tempted .to start a project at an Atlanta 
bakery. Outside experts, instead of 
union representatives, were sent to ex- 
plain the program to the Atlanta work- 
ers. Suspicious of outsiders who would 
tamper with jobs, the local union voted 
down the project. 

As the Atlanta experience suggests, 
all is not rosy with quality of worklife 
projects. While some have succeeded, 
others that looked equally promising 
have failed. When commitment flags at 
any level on either the labor or man- 
agement side, a project is doomed. 

The idea of cooperating with a tra- 
ditional adversary conjures up fears on 
both sides. Managers worry that quality 
of worklife efforts may take away their 
prerogatives and control over opera- 
tions, thereby turning the shop over to 
employees. One 3-year effort between 
the meatcutters union and the manage- 
ment of a Pittsburgh food products 
plant fizzled when joint committees 
progressed from the talking stages to 
the point of bringing about some actual 
changes. Reasons for the collapse were 
complex, but basically, says a union 
representative, “the company just 
couldn’t handle the success. When top 
management turned off the water, that 
was it.” 

Unions, on the other hand, fear that 
they may lose power or be forced to 
give up some gains hard won at the 
bargaining table. They are leery of 
anything that smacks of “getting into 
bed” with management. Much of the 
top leadership of the AFL-CIO, in fact, 
opposes quality of worklife efforts on 
the grounds that they could weaken 
labor’s traditional role. “We do not seek 
to be partners in management,” 
Thomas Donahue, executive assistant 
to George Meany, has said. “We do not 
want to blur in any way the distinction 
between the respective roles of man- 
agement and labor in the plant.” 

It is at the lower levels of union and 
management hierarchies, though, that 
the real conflicts in quality of worklife 
experiments show up, because this is 
where people must change their ways 
of relating to others. “Supervisors are 
used to kicking people to do their jobs, 
because that’s what they've been taught 
to do,” Lee Ozley says. “And union 
stewards keep getting elected because 
they have a reputation for telling off 
management.” 

The rank and file themselves are 
often suspicious of any experiment, 
especially if management is for it. 


Other workers simply prefer the 
known to the unknown. “Some people 
say, ‘1 know my job and what’s ex- 
pected of me, and I don’t want my job 
tinkered with,’ ” says TVA’s Joe Mathis. 
“Some prefer security to the promise 
of a more challenging job.” 

Indeed, such fears have killed some 
promising quality of worklife projects. 
One which succumbed to local union 
dissension was at the Rushton Coal 
Mine near Philipsburg, Pa. Begun in 
1973, the Rushton project had several 
impressive features: In an experimen- 
tal section of the mine, staffed with 
volunteers, every worker would receive 
top pay rates. All members of each 
shift would be taught to do every job in 
the section. The crew would be given 
responsibility for directing its own 
work, and the supervisor on each shift 
was to be responsible primarily for 
safety. Grievances were to be dealt 
with, if possible, by the crew involved. 
The miners were to share in any in- 
creased profits the company earned as 
a result of the new arrangement. 

First year results were impressive. 
The three shifts in the experimental 
section produced 7,000 tons more coal 
than they would have under the old 
system. Safety violations and accidents 
dropped dramatically. The miners felt 
a new sense of. worth. As one young 
miner expressed it: “Suddenly, we felt 
we mattered to somebody. Somebody 
trusted us. We probably worked 
twice as hard as we did before, but we 
didn’t get tired. . . . It’s like you feel 
you're somebody, like you feel you're a 
professional.” 

But it was not to last. Some of the 
oldtimers who had worked their way 
up to the highest wage rates resented 
the top pay given automatically to 
younger men who worked in the ex- 
perimental section. Then in late 1974, 
the management unilaterally decided 
to open a fourth section of the mine 
and to operate it under the new system. 
The angry local, racked with dissension 
and lacking leadership from a troubled 
national United Mine Workers (UMW) 
union, voted to reject the experiment. 
Now, all miners supposedly can qualify 
for top rates in their section by taking 
the opportunity to learn other jobs, but 
the quality of worklife experiment is 
officially dead. “Jealousy is what killed 
the program,” says Bill Richardson, 
vice president of UMW Local 1520. 
“To make it work, you’d have to come 
up with something special for the 
older, higher-rate guys.” 

Despite the failures, despite the 


fears, new projects are getting under- 
way both in private industry and in 
Government. An excellent model of 
what a company and union can do 
without assistance from any outside 
organizations is the program negoti- 
ated in 1973 by General Motors (GM) 
and the United Auto Workers (UAW). 
Guided by a GM-UAW National Com- 
mittee to Improve the Quality of Work 
Life, “every operating unit within the 
corporation is engaged in some activity 
that might fall under the umbrella of 
quality of worklife,” says Dr. D. L. 
(Dutch) Landen, GM's director of or- 
ganizational research and development. 
Nationwide, the company has some 150 
specialists, fully trusted by both sides, 
who work as “third parties” helping 
labor and management sit down and 
talk. 

The program is changing the way of 
working for both employees and man- 
agers. In the Fisher Body plant at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for example, 
managers once in charge of separate 
functions have been integrated into 
teams, each responsible for a geo- 
graphic area of the plant. A joint qual- 
ity of worklife committee is applying 
the same principles to work on the 
shop floor of the 2,300-employee plant. 
The changes are producing measurable 
results: more cost-effective operations, 
fewer grievances, more flexibility in 
meeting production standards. 

“Better communications between la- 
bor and management changes the so- 
cial system within a plant,” Landen 
says. “It’s difficult to place a dollar 
value on this, but when you reduce 
grievances, or reduce absenteeism, it 
shows up in a more effective organiza- 
tion.” 

Groups in Massachusetts, Ohio, and 
California are attempting to accomplish 
on the State level what the American 
Center for the Quality of Work Life 
does on the national level. The Massa- 
chusetts Quality of Work Life Center, 
for example, is working with a small 
textile firm and its union, as well as 
with several municipalities and the 
State government, to set up quality of 
worklife projects. 

Even the Federal Government is get- 
ting into the act. Consultant Michael 
Maccoby is working with the Com- 
merce Department and the Federal 
volunteer agency ACTION and their 
unions in developing pilot projects. 

Meanwhile, Congress is considering 
legislation that would provide some 
$40 million in Federal support for local 
quality of worklife programs. The bill, 


known as the Human Resources Devel- 
opment Act, was introduced in the 
House by Rep. Stanley Lundine (D- 
N.Y.), who as mayor of Jamestown, 
N.Y., established an area-wide labor- 
management committee in 1972 that in 
3 years turned a decaying economy 
into a model of new opportunity and 
growth. The effort was acclaimed as 
the Jamestown experiment. Unemploy- 
ment dropped from 10 percent in 
March 1972 to 4.2 percent in Septem- 
ber 1974, when joblessness was on the 
rise nationwide. Plants that had threat- 
ened to pull up stakes expanded oper- 
ations, and new industry chose to relo- 
cate in the Jamestown area. Overall, 
there were greater training opportuni- 
ties, more job security, and a greater 
role for workers in decisionmaking. 
For example, a carborundum company 
planning a $5 million addition to its 
Jamestown plant threw out a design 
produced by an outside engineering 
firm in favor of one worked out jointly 
by employees and management within 
the plant. 

Traditional ways of working will not 
change overnight, but humanizing the 
workplace is clearly an idea whose time 
has come. Management is seeing that 
it’s simply good business to have a 
satisfied work force. In fact, some of 
the movers and shakers in the quality 
of worklife movement see a more dem- 


ocratic workplace as the salvation of 


the capitalist system. “Those institu- 
tions, both business and labor, that best 
serve their stakeholders will be the ones 
that survive,” says Lee Ozley. “We're 
seeing that those organizations which 
are truly effective are those that are 
more open, less elitist, less conscious of 
status differences.” 

Workers, of course, benefit from in- 
creased productivity and profits that 
flow from a more efficient business 
operation. But more than that, being 
able to contribute their ideas and plan 
their own work means that workers no 
longer have to leave their sense of self 
worth at the factory door. 

Ruth Wilder, a shop committee per- 
son from UAW Local 1231 at GM’s 
Fisher Body plant in Grand Rapids, 
summed it up well when she told a 
recent conference that the new: quality 
of worklife program made a worker 
“feel as important when he walked 
through the door of a plant as he felt 
before he walked in there.” 

“Why,” she asked, “should walking 
through the door of a factory, or what- 
ever, change you suddenly into a noth- 
ing when you’re a someone?” O 
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by Douglas Fraser 

Today, when our Nation needs both 
safe energy and good jobs, solar power 
can provide both. 

Enough solar energy reaches the 
United States in 12 daylight hours to 
equal the Nation’s yearly energy con- 
sumption, according to the Department 
of Energy. A fully developed solar 
industry tapping this safe, nonembar- 
goeable energy source, accompanied by 
_ a national commitment to high energy 

efficiency, would be able to meet much 
of the country’s energy requirement. 
Properly planned for and developed, 
such an industry would stimulate eco- 
nomic growth while helping to preserve 
the environment and safeguard public 
health. 

In only a few years, our embryonic 
solar energy industry could become a 
major force in our economy, fueling 
our factories and heating our homes, 
schools, and businesses. A thriving, di- 
verse and extensive solar industry 
would greatly reduce the need for oil 
imports, provide jobs for millions of 
Americans, and move this country 
closer to its goals of energy independ- 
ence and full employment. 

A long stride toward the solar society 
of the future will be taken next month 
with the celebration of Sun Day, if the 
hopes of its sponsors are realized. Sun 
Day is scheduled to be staged—rain or 
shine—May 3 in many communities 
throughout the United States. Many of 
its organizers were the devoted disci- 
ples of Earth Day, which launched the 
environmental protection movement 8 
years ago. Sun Day activities are sup- 
ported by a diverse coalition of union 
leaders and workers, farmers, politi- 
cians, academicians, students, con- 
sumer and environmental activists, mi- 
nority group representatives, and the 
urban poor. Demonstrations are 
planned to emphasize the viability of 
solar energy and seek to make its full 
development an immediate. national 
priority. The United Automobile 
Workers (UAW) union, is one of the 
sponsors of Sun Day, just as it was a 
sponsor of Earth Day in April 1970. 

An attractive feature of the sun, 
from the standpoint of the consumer, 
the entrepreneur, and the solar techni- 
cian, is that its energy is already evenly 
distributed. Technologies to capture 





Douglas Fraser, an advocate of wider applica- 
tion of solar power in homes, offices, and indus- 
trial production, is president of the International 
Union, United Automobile, Aerospace & Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers of America (UAW), 
and a member of the Sun Day board of directors. 


sun power and make it work for us are 
being employed minimally now in 
America and around the world. More- 
over, the technologies lend themselves 
to increased development and installa- 
tion with local capital and local skills 
(WORKLIFE, August 1976). 

What are these technologies? They 
include the following: 

@ Passive solar construction: designing 
and placing buildings, windows, and 
insulation to get the most heat and 
light from the sun. 

@ Water and space heating: using solar 
plate collectors on roofs and outside 
walls to provide heat and hot water. 

@ On-site electrical conversion: using 
photovoltaic cells to change sunlight 
directly into electricity, without tur- 
bines or electrical grids. 

@ Wind energy systems: using machines 
of various designs and sizes to harness 
the wind (created indirectly by the sun 
through temperature’ gradients), 
thereby generating electricity, pumping 
fluids, and compressing gas to do work. 

© Biomass conversions systems: convert- 
ing various types of organic matter 
(i.e., products of the natural food 
chain, which is fueled ultimately by 
photosynthesis and the sun) into liquid 
or gaseous fuels. 

As long ago as 1952, the Paley Com- 
mission reported to President Truman 
that solar energy could play a more 
beneficial role in meeting energy needs 
than nuclear power. In fact, the Paley 
Commission believed that an aggressive 
effort at that time would have led to 
the use of solar power in heating 13 
million homes and commercial build- 
ings in the United States by 1975. Such 
an effort, of course, was never made, 
but not because we didn’t know how to 
make it. Energy seemed cheap and 
plentiful in those days and few persons 
believed there was any need to hurry 
solar power along. 

But since the Arab oil embargo of 
1973 awakened Americans to the Na- 
tion’s energy deficiencies, there has 
been rapid growth in solar energy 
thinking, and more importantly, in solar 
energy doing. As a result, the applied 
solar energy business has been dou- 
bling almost every 9 months since. 
Current projections of a Mitre Corp. 
study made for an AFL-CIO union, the 
Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation (SMWIA) point to at least a 
$10 billion industry by 1985. Dr. Henry 
Marvin, director of solar energy for the 
Department of Energy, predicts that by 
the year 2001 the solar heating and 
cooling industry in the United States is 


likely to be as large as the conventional 
heating and cooling industry is today. 
Commenting on the solar growth rate, 
the New York Times recently reported 
that the solar industry is “progressing 
faster than either Washington or its 
advocates expected ... it seems likely 
to become the growth industry over the 
next two decades.” 

Solar heating technologies are al- 
ready competitive with electric resist- 
ance heating in 12 of 13 cities analyzed 
by the Federal Energy Administration 
last year. And great progress has been 
made in the production of photovoltaic 
cells—making this form of energy con- 
version the only one whose price has 
been declining in the past few years. 
The President's Council on Environ- 
mental Quality is optimistic about this 
trend, having found that, “there ap- 
pear to be no fundamental barriers to 
further lowering of costs.” 

If this proves true, the massive com- 
mercial use of photovoltaics—indivi- 
dualized energy systems with no mov- 
ing parts and no radioactive wastes— 
will surely come about. 

The Nation would benefit enor- 
mously from these solar technologies, 
whose fuel is free and renewable and 
which pose virtually none of the dan- 
gers associated with nuclear power. In 
addition, solar systems are smaller, less 
complex, and less expensive than the 
massive power systems favored by mul- 
tinational energy companies. Commu- 
nities can build solar systems as needed 
and can add units as they see fit. By 
doing so, communities need not tie up 
billions of dollars over long planning 
and construction periods. Just as im- 
portant, building and maintaining large 
numbers of diverse solar energy sys- 
tems around the country would mean 
a steady supply of useful, important 
jobs in trades and professions employ- 
ing both skilled and unskilled workers. 

An estimated 25 percent of the funds 
spent on new solar heating and cooling 
systems would go to pay the labor costs 
of making and installing collectors, 
storage tanks, ducting, and assorted 
hardware. Edward Carlough, president 
of SMWIA, says: “Even figured con- 
servatively, energy-saving modifications 
with an expanded use of solar energy 
could put all unemployed sheet metal 
workers back to work.” 

A 1975 study by the SMWIA found 
that modest activity in heating and 
cooling alone would bring in more than 
one-quarter of a billion dollars in wages 
to metalworkers by 1990. 

Moreover, the jobs would not be only 
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for sheet metal workers. Employment 
would be provided for carpenters; ce- 
ment masons; electricians; painters; 
plumbers; air-conditioning, heating, 
and refrigeration technicians; glaziers; 
crane operators; teamsters; and labor- 
ers. A program to retrofit all American 
households with solar water and room 
heating over the next 20 years would 
generate over one-half million jobs per 
year in installation alone, the Presi- 
dent’s environmental council estimates. 
And demand for copper, steel, alumi- 
num, glass, and insulation would in- 
crease employment in those industries 
as well. Thus, jobs would also be gen- 
erated for such skilled workers as ma- 
chinists, precision-tool operators, sur- 
veyors, ironworkers, welders, and 
electrical and mechanical engineers. 
The Congressional Office of Techno- 
logical Assessment says, “if all conven- 
tional power were replaced with solar 
units, labor requirements would be 
multiplied by a factor of 2 to 5.” 
Additionally, analysis by the Bechtel 
Corp. and the University of Illinois 
shows that the number of indirect jobs 
created by new solar energy develop- 
ment would be about equal to the 
number of direct jobs. 

Several studies comparing the impact 
of solar and nuclear energy develop- 
ment on employment show that solar 
energy utilization provides more jobs: 

e@ Fred Dubin, president of the en- 
gineering, planning, and management 
firm of Dubin, Mindel, Bloome, Asso- 
ciates, New York City, which has con- 
ducted comprehensive energy analyses 
for many regions of the country, found 
that $2 billion invested in energy con- 
servation plus solar systems will provide 
four times as many jobs as when the 
same $2 billion is invested in nuclear 
power plants. 

@ The California Employment De- 
velopment Department, in a prelimi- 
nary study on solar energy in Califor- 
nia, found that “the development of 
solar energy will require much more 
employment than other energy sources, 
in particular, electric power plants.” 
According to this analysis, almost 7 
times more person/years of work (di- 
rect and indirect, for construction and 
operation over a 20-year period) would 
be generated if solar hot water and 


space heating were utilized instead of 


an equivalent amount of energy from 
nuclear power plants. Average wages 
paid through the solar alternative 
would be equal to or about the same as 
the nuclear route. The study also 
points out that the solar jobs would be 
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Rooftop solar collectors transform sun rays into energy for heating the visitors’ center at South 
Dakota’s famous Mt. Rushmore monument to four Presidents. 
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Workers on the production line at Pittsburgh Plate Glass (PPG) Industries turn out solar 
heating hardware. 
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Honeywell photo from Department of Energy 


Sun power is collected and converted to thermal energy for heating and air-conditioning a 
12,000-square-foot office building at the Department of Energy's Sandia Laboratories, . 
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Each of 135 plastic frensel lenses—which con- 
centrate the sun’s rays like a magnifying glass— 
focuses the equivalent of 50 suns on a corre- 
sponding solar cell to convert sunlight directly to 
electricity at the Sandia test site. 


located in populated areas, not in re- 
mote locations where increased energy 
activity would put “significant strains” 
on local services, especially on housing. 

@ Wind energy, according to Lee 
Johnson of Rain magazine, Portland, 
Oreg., needs only 42 percent of the 
money needed by atomic facilities to 
employ the same number of workers. 

e A report ordered by the New 
York State Legislative Commission on 
Energy Systems calculated that the op- 
eration/maintenance of a large wind 
system requires 2 to 4 times more labor 
on a continuous basis than does a 
nuclear fission system. 

Employment prospects do not end 
with the potential American market. 
The Agency for International Devel- 
opment (AID) and the World Bank are 
exploring the use of solar technologies 
in developing countries. It does not 
take much imagination to look at our 
energy-hungry world and speculate just 
how much of an international solar 
energy market there would be once we 
had the products efficiently produced 
by American workers: We would see 
additional jobs created in sales, adver- 
tising, wholesale and retail trade, ship- 
ping, government, law, and account- 
ing—all involved in building up and 
maintaining a vital industry which 
would be around as long as the sun. 
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While it is clear that solar energy 
development can stimulate our econ- 
omy, there will be difficulties in accom- 
plishing a national transition to a solar 
society. Many persons remain uncon- 
vinced of solar energy’s potential in the 
near future and are reluctant to give 
up conventional ways of thinking about 
providing energy. For example, many 
large corporations may want to 
realize a return on their investments in 
fossil fuels or nuclear power before 
they are willing to venture into harnes- 
sing power from the sun. And there will 
be many administrative problems con- 
nected with such a massive conversion. 

We must also face another problem: 
Although solar energy will generate 
millions of jobs as we convert from 
conventional fuel technologies, some 
American workers could lose the jobs 
they now hold unless considerable care 
is exercised. Under our economic sys- 
tem, it has always been the worker and 
his and her union which have borne the 
economic burden of technological 
change. Every effort must be made to 
insure this does not take place. Plans 
must be made to train and retrain 
sufficient people in solar skills, and 
make sure that those who lose jobs in 
conventional energy industries are not 
left out in the cold. Organized labor 
will accept nothing less than a well- 
planned switchover to solar power, 
which includes protection of the in- 
come, equity, and benefits of men and 
women working today. Although some 
environmentalists have not paid suffi- 
cient attention to this part of the en- 
ergy-jobs equation, it is gratifying to 
see more and more of them addressing 
basic concerns about jobs and job secu- 
rity and preparing to take supportive 
action. The way Sun Day’s organizers 
have reached out to organized labor is 
an excellent example of this. 

The solar energy technologies dis- 
cussed here are so diverse—and em- 
brace such a wide range of skills and 
abilities—that opportunities will abound 
for all. 

There is much that Americans can 
do to bring about the appropriate kind 
of transition. Currently, as the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Environmental Qual- 
ity noted, substantial subsidies and ad- 
vantages exist for nonsolar energy 
sources: tax credits for fossil energy 
producers and reduced insurance as- 
sessments for nuclear plant owners, for 
two examples. To balance the slate, 
barriers to commercialization of known 
and proven solar technologies must be 
removed. Many States already provide 





tax incentives to homeowners for solar 
installations; and the positive impact on 
the industry would be enormous with 
the Federal Government guaranteeing 
solar energy markets. 

The concept of Sun Day is a nation- 
wide plan “to lead the United States 
into the solar era” and to show that 
putting sun power to work is not sci- 
ence fiction, not a plaything of the 
affluent, and not a curious art form. 
Sponsors expect to inform the public 
about solar energy potentials and speed 
up use of sun power as a safe, nonpol- 
luting, renewable energy source. At- 
testing to the feasibility of its use, wind 
and solar equipment has been installed 
by the UAW to heat the Walter 
Reuther Family Education Center 
building in the Black Lake area of 
Northern Michigan. 

Until the Sun Day sponsors got to- 
gether, there had been no coordinated 
attempt on a large scale to show pub- 
licly the scientific and economic bene- 
fits of an extensive solar energy indus- 
try. Groups of solar energy advocates 
have scheduled displays of solar equip- 
ment, conferences, teach-ins, fairs, pa- 
rades and sunrise concerts much in the 
manner of Earth Day observances. 

And so the goal of Sun Day is the 
establishment of vigorous public sup- 
port for a solar economy. Bill Winpisin- 
ger, president of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aerospace 
Workers (IAM), predicts that “if Sun 
Day is a success, it will mean the crea- 
tion of millions of new jobs” across the 
country. And Representative James M. 
Jeffords (R—Vermont), Chairman of 
Congress’ Environmental Study Con- 
ference, believes that Sun Day will in- 
deed be a “fulcrum” for a shift to solar 
energy. 

The growing solar movement reflects 
a basic confidence expressed by the 
Oregon Energy Council a few years 
ago when it said: 

“A transition to a solar economy is desir- 
able and realizable. It involves neither pri- 
vation nor social deprivation. Lifestyle 
changes would be minimal. The rewards 
would be enormous.” 

Yes, the rewards would be enormous. 
But first we have to make the effort. 
From almost every standpoint, solar 
energy comes up smiling—just as the 
sun has done for millions of years and 
will continue to do. O 


For more information about Sun Day and a 
complete schedule of events, contact Sun Day, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, NW., Suite 1100, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 











by Stephen Brown 





Today in California, operators of 


Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act (CETA) programs see the 
sun as a source of energy to help create 
new jobs and increase economic and 
ecological stability. With the philosoph- 
ical blessing of California’s top govern- 
ment officials and grants of. CETA 
funds, several State and local agencies 
are operating demonstration projects 
to train CETA participants for jobs in 
the solar energy industry. 

The project managers believe CETA 
ties in nicely with other government 
incentives—such as tax and investment 
credits—which are generally believed 
to be needed to encourage commercial 
development of solar energy. These 
incentives translate into jobs: The Solar 
Energy Industry Association estimates 








ES 


there will be 74,000 new jobs in the 
industry in 1982 and 347,000 in 1987. 
As Valerie Pope, executive director of 
the San Bernardino Community Devel- 
opment Corporation, which operates se- 
veral CETA solar projects in San Bern- 
ardino, explains, “We intendto get our 
people right in front of the line for the 
new opportunities.” 

Some of the demonstration projects 
emphasize instruction in the theoretical 
aspects of harnessing the sun to pro- 
duce hot water and heat and cool 
homes and commercial buildings. Oth- 
ers emphasize training in the variety of 
skills required by the solar energy in- 
dustry. This is the overall picture: 

e The Solar Heating Technician 
Skills Training Program in Sonoma 
County, north of San Francisco, aims 
to graduate 16 paraprofessionals capa- 
ble of designing, constructing, testing, 


in nCaliforia 
Sun Power 


troubleshooting, and maintaining any 
solar heating or cooling system. 
(WORKLIFE, October 1977.) 

The 10-month training program, 
now in its second year, was originally 
funded by the State CETA office and 
currently operates under a $150,000 
title I grant from the county prime 
sponsor. Last year, 12 students com- 
pleted the course, and all found jobs in 
the solar energy field. 

@ The San Bernardino West Side 
Community Development Corporation 
(CDC) recently completed a pioneering 
public housing rehabilitation project 
that included centralized solar water 
and space heating systems for 10 
homes. Fifty-two CETA participants 
gained knowledge and experience in 
such solar energy related skills as car- 
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California 


pentry, painting, electrical work, 
plumbing, blueprint reading, weatheri- 
zation, and weatherproofing. 

The homes were sold to CDC by the 
Veterans Administration, and after re- 
furbishing were rented to low-income 
families. The new occupants began 
moving in February |. The $437,500 
project was funded with grants from 
the State CETA office, and the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, and the Community 
Services Administration (CSA). South- 
ern California Edison, a private utility 
serving the area, donated some mate- 
rials. 

The agency plans to develop the 
CDC Energy Technology Center, an 
industrial park housing 10 private in- 
dustries that manufacture such solar- 
related products as pumps and insula- 
tion materials. The CDC will use a 
photovoltaic concentrator system to 
generate electricity from the sun to 
meet 80 percent of the industrial park’s 
electrical energy needs. 

e@ In Sacramento, the Solar Techni- 
cian Training Project trained 18 per- 
sons in the skills and theory necessary 
to retrofit existing buildings with solar 
hot water systems. Two state agencies, 
the Office of the State Architect and 
the Office of Appropriate Technology, 
ran the program with funds from the 
State CETA office. During the on-the- 
job training phase of the project, stu- 
dents designed, constructed, and in- 
stalled solar systems in several State- 
owned buildings. After the program 
ended, || trainees were placed in full- 
time jobs, and one found part-time 
employment. 

@ In Gilroy, south of San Francisco, 
37 former migrant farmworkers en- 
rolled in a CETA-funded building 
maintenance course run by the San 
Jose Center for Employment Training 
(CET) put their newly learned skills to 
use in a practical solar project. They 
fabricated and installed solar hot water 
systems in 30 housing units, two laun- 
dries, and a day-care center, at a mi- 
grant housing center. Half the cost of 
the $42,000 projects was borne by the 
State Energy Commission and half 
came from State CETA  tunds. 
(WORKLIFE, October 1977.) 

@ The city of Santa Monica is using 
title VI funds to employ four persons 
in its Energy Conservation Project. The 
group is exploring ways in which the 
city can be more efficient in its use of 
energy. One project is to provide solar 
heating systems for two city swimming 
pools. 
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These demonstration projects are 
part of the solar energy age that has 
dawned in California, where the future 
of solar energy has been declared “a 
major priority” by Governor Edmund 
G. Brown. When the State CETA office 
advertised for fiscal year 1978 project 
proposals, its list of funding categories 
cited “development of solar energy” as 
an example of projects that “target 
training and job development efforts to 
employment opportunities in industries 
which could bring significant long- 
range economic benefits, social bene- 
fits, or technological development to 
the State.” 

Last year, the legislature passed a bill 
that gives a homeowner a 55 percent 
tax credit, to a maximum of $3,000, on 
the purchase and installation ot a solar 
energy system. On commercial build- 
ings, where solar installation costs more 
than $6,000, the bill provides a tax 
credit of 25 percent, or $3,000, which- 
ever is greater. The State Energy Com- 
mission estimates that 170,000 homes 
in the State will get solar heating in the 
next 3 years. 

Roy Irving, project director of the 
Sonoma County program and an in- 
structor at the School of Environmental 
Studies and Planning at Sonoma State 
College, says, ‘““The awareness about 
solar energy is growing more than 
people realize.” He believes CETA- 
funded projects add to that awareness, 
thereby promoting growth of the solar 
energy industry which, in turn, creates 
new jobs. 

As word about the Sonoma County 
project has spread, inquiries have 
flooded into the program’s solar-heated 
Alternative Energy Center on the Son- 
oma State campus. Last year, the cen- 
ter’s second annual Alternative Energy 
Fair drew more than 5,000 people. 
Says Irving: “When we started 2 years 
ago, there were no solar energy com- 
panies listed in the phone book. Then 
a year ago there were nine. This year 
there are 33.” 

Because of the newness of solar en- 
ergy activities and employment, admin- 
istrators of the Sonoma County and 
Sacramento projects have pioneered 
course curriculums. Their experience 
indicates that the critical factors are the 
size and scope of the project, the length 
of training, and the ratio of instructors 
to trainees. 

“After last year,” explains Gayla Ty- 
son, administrator and job developer 
of the Sonoma County program, “we 
made basic changes in curriculum and 
course content in response to the reali- 





ties of the job market. The solar tech- 
nology course has a much narrower 
focus this year as most of the available 
jobs are in the area of sales, installation, 
and consultation. We are also de-em- 
phasizing collector design theory since 
jobs dealing with collector design are 
usually filled by mechanical engineers. 
We intend to concentrate more on 
complex design problems and cost-ben- 
efit analysis. The ability to calculate 
lifetime costs and payback periods is 
essential to consultants and salespeople. 
It is also essential for consultants to 
know what hardware is available.” 

Tyson says she and Irving made 
“some basic changes in our expecta- 
tions of the students. We try to screen 
out applicants with unrealistic ideas of 
getting rich in the solar heating field. 
The training program is much more 
rigorous this year, and we have been 
able to get enough self-directed people 
in our program to help the instructors 
in supervising the projects. This should 
be a consideration for those who are 
applying for CETA-funded programs.” 

Dave Rozell, with the State Office of 
Appropriate Technology (OAT), says 
several valuable lessons were learned 
from the Sacramento project: 

“Our allocation of 22 weeks of train- 
ing to turn out a paraprofessional was 
naive. The training period needs to be 
a minimum of 10 months. We also 
learned the value of restricting the size 
and scope of our projects. More benefit 
can be derived from designing and 
building several small solar systems 
than one or two large systems. 

“Finally, the staff necessary for such 
an ambitious training project should be 
one supervisor-instructor to every five 
or six trainees. This added expense is 


justified because the trainees gain sig- 


nificantly more knowledge, and their 
skill proficiency increases rapidly 
through expanded personal contact.” 

Future CETA-funded solar energy 
technician training programs may ben- 
efit from a new project just funded by 
the State CETA office. The first part 
of the project calls for the State Office 
of Appropriate Technology to develop 
a comprehensive training package for 
prime sponsors’ use. Much of the cur- 
riculum will be based on results of the 
demonstration projects. 

But as Ron Lipton of OAT points 
out, qualified solar technician trainers— 
persons fluent in solar energy theory, 
systems design, construction, and in- 
stallation—are “few and far between.” 
So, under the second part of the proj- 
ect, the Sonoma County program will 
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lar energy technician trainers. “The 
course will be a condensed version, 
probably 12 weeks, of our present proj- 
ect,” Irving explains. “It’s our hope 
that prime sponsors will enroll persons 
to learn how to conduct their own 
technician training programs.” Irving 
says the first course may be offered 
early next fall. 

Graduates of CETA projects are 
finding jobs. Take Liz Frakes, for ex- 
ample. Several months after she com- 
pleted the Sonoma County program 
last year, Frakes landed a technician 
job with Enecon, an energy conserva- 
tion engineering firm in San Rafael, a 


yaa “ait n ; 
San Francisco suburb. She now earns 
$5 an hour. “Before I entered the 
program,” Frakes recalls, “I never 
thought of anything as a career. I was 
a rebellious kid who was never going to 
settle down.” 

Besides helping trainees like Frakes 
find good paying jobs, the CETA proj- 
ects show how solar energy may help 
the economically disadvantaged survive 
escalating energy costs. “Solar energy 
has been viewed as a complex technol- 
ogy,” says Valerie Pope. “Our project 
was the first to relate the needs of poor 
people to solar energy. If we don’t 
make this technology available to them, 
then when the energy crunch comes, 


low-income people will be freezing in 
the dark.” 

Perhaps the final word was offered 
in an editorial by the San Bernardino 
Sun-Telegram. Commenting on the pub- 
lic housing project’s $437,500 cost, the 
paper wrote: “That seems a high price 
to pay for heat and hot water for 10 
modest homes. ... However, in terms 
of the training provided the young 
men and women in marketable con- 
struction skills, savings on hot water 
and heat costs through the years, and 
the impetus the project should give 
further use of solar energy for residen- 
tial purposes, the $437,500 was a good 
investment.” Oo 
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Tool to Fight 
Unemployment 





by Sar A. Levitan and Richard S. Belous 





The economic slump of the mid- 
1970's has left an imprint on American 
labor markets that will not be quickly 
or easily erased. The goal of full em- 
ployment appears distant and to an 
increasing number of Jeremiahs unat- 
tainable. 

Some analysts have suggested that 
major emphasis in fighting unemploy- 
ment be directed toward tax cuts, while 
others have pushed public works or 
public service employment. There is 
probably no single correct way of fight- 
ing unemployment, and what may be 
required is a diversity of approaches. 

Given the difficulties of reaching an 
acceptable level of economic activity, 
might we be overlooking a_ potential 
tool that could reduce forced idleness 
and minimize inflationary pressures? 
Reduced worktime, flexible hours, and 
alternative work patterns have been 
almost ignored by Government policy- 
makers as possible tools in fighting 
unemployment, yet these approaches 
could have a part in a policy mix 
designed to create and spead the work. 

Arrangements affecting the supply 
of labor, including work sharing, have 
been widely tried in several Western 
European countries and in a few iso- 
lated American cases. Advocates have 
claimed that reduced worktime has 
proven to be an effective short-term 
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weapon in fighting unemployment, and 
it also involves less deficit financing 
than standard antirecession programs, 
including job creation, unemployment 
insurance, and welfare. 

Despite these claims, American Gov- 
ernment policy has ignored reduced 
worktime as a legitimate strategy in 
combating unemployment. But this ap- 
athy may change as organized labor 
appears to be placing reduced work- 
time and job security demands at the 
center of its contract negotiations. 

Since the end of World War II, 
American full-time workers have expe- 
rienced no major reduction in their 
hours of work. The 1976 4-week 
United Auto Workers (UAW) strike 
against Ford Motor Co. centered on 
the worktime issue. Other unions are 
expected to push reduced worktime 
and job security demands. 

The results of the UAW strike are 
likely to transcend the automotive in- 
dustry since the UAW has established 
other precedents for working condi- 
tions and benefits in the postwar pe- 
riod. The union won 12 extra paid 
days off for each worker, and its goal is 
to institute a 4-day workweek. Bringing 
more leisure time to workers was not 
the only driving force behind the labor 
campaign. UAW experts believe their 
worktime demands could result in the 
automotive industry's hiring 5 percent 
more employees. For the whole indus- 
try this would mean an additional 
35,000 jobs and dues payers for the 
UAW. 

Despite increases in national employ- 
ment totals, the unemployment figure 
remains at an unacceptably high level. 
The overall civilian force participation 
rate in 1977 reached its highest level 
ever. The surge in labor force partici- 
pation contributed to the failure of 
unemployment to decline to prereces- 
sion levels. Bleak prospects of achieving 
enough full-time jobs for all those seek- 
ing work has inevitably generated pres- 
sures to reduce hours of work in order 
to increase the total number of avail- 
able jobs. 

Besides considering the supply and 
demand forces underlying reduced 
worktime and work sharing, one must 
take time factors into consideration. 
The analysis hinges on whether one is 
looking at the short run or the long 
run. Also, anticipated future worktime 
trends must be considered. 

Reduced worktime, which probably 
carries its biggest appeal in the short 





run as a policy tool for fighting unem- 
ployment, also faces the stiffest con- 
straints in the short run. Collective 
bargaining agreements are one major 
constraint. For example, the 1973 
United Auto Worker negotiations did 
not place a central emphasis on work 
hours. This collective bargaining round 
transpired before the last recession. By 
the time the next round of negotiations 
became due, the Nation had already 
experienced the worst recession since 
the Great Depression, and the so-called 
recovery was already underway. 

Given labor's new emphasis on job 
security and reduced worktime de- 
mands, and taking the total number of 
hours of work as given, work sharing is 
an appealing solution to unemploy- 
ment. The simple arithmetic is persua- 
sive. If 10 percent of those currently 
employed full-time, or more than 7 
million workers, reduced their work- 
week to 4 days, nearly 2 million more 
4-day-a-week jobs would be created. 
However, such estimates about work 
sharing may be overlooking important 
factors which could vastly alter the 
desired results. 

Congress rarely allows the Executive 
branch of Government a free hand to 
fine tune the economy. It is not unreal- 
istic to imagine a situation in which 
Congress would take many months be- 
fore acting on a presidential work-shar- 
ing proposal. By the time the President 
and Congress act, the Nation could 
already be well into a recovery period. 
For this reason, work sharing probably 
would be most effective if it were tied 
to an automatic trigger mechanism 
based on either local or national un- 
employment levels or layoff rates. 

As Government regulations and col- 
lective bargaining arrangements cur- 
rently stand, it is most often in an 
employer’s economic interest to resort 
to layoffs instead of work sharing. In 
most cases, fringe benefit costs would 
be larger under work sharing than by 
resorting to layoffs. As Peter Henle of 
the U.S. Department of Labor has 
noted: 

Under these (current) circumstances, work 
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sharing is unlikely to supersede layoffs as 
the commonly accepted route to reducing 
labor input. The economic realities of today’s 
economy seem to encourage the use of layoffs 
so that those laid off can receive income 
support through the Government without 
burdening the employer with additional costs 
under a work-sharing agreement. 

There have been some attempts to 
‘change the economic realities.in favor 
of work sharing. One major roadblock 
to work sharing has been the fact that 
in none of the 50 States does the 
existing unemployment insurance sys- 
tem allow payment of benefits to a 
worker forced on a part-time schedule 
because full work is not available. The 
typical method of determining benefits 
for a short workweek, under State laws, 
is first to estimate a worker’s weekly 
benefits under a full week of unem- 
ployment. From this is deducted the 
total earned during the week (reduced 
by a small allowance which is designed 
to equal the minimum added working 
expenses—transportation costs, for ex- 
ample). The net effect is that existing 
formulas do not allow any partial 
weekly benefits to a worker who is 
earning the weekly benefit plus some 
added work-expense allowance. 


Carrot or Stick? 


Legislation could take the form of a 
carrot and/or a stick. The stick could 
be increasing the overtime premium 
pay rate from time-and-a-half to dou- 
ble-time or more. The goal of such 
legislation would be to discourage over- 
time and encourage employers to hire 
new workers and thus spread the work. 
Meanwhile, the carrot would be trans- 
fer payments to workers who go on 
shorter hours due to a recession. As 
indicated, the best timing for these 
programs would probably require a 
trigger mechanism. 

Contrary to United States practices, 
European countries have adopted par- 
tial unemployment benefit payments as 
a countercyclical measure. Conse- 
quently, workers and unions have been 
more amenable to work sharing than 
their American counterparts. The 
recession in the mid-1970’s hit Western 
European nations with nearly the same 
severity as the United States, although 
unemployment remained lower there 
than in the United States. The fiscal 
and monetary policy response on both 
sides of the Atlantic has been quite 
similar. Concern over renewed infla- 


tion and reluctance to expand the role 
of Government have discouraged mas- 
sive public works programs or other 
vigorous counter-cyclical measures. 
Most European nations have intro- 
duced moderate fiscal stimulus meas- 
ures—again quite similar to those in 
the United States—to increase aggre- 
gate demand. But several European 
nations have also introduced policies 
designed to influence the supply side 
of labor by inducing early retirement 
of older workers and extending the 
training period of younger workers. 
Both kinds of plans reduce the number 
of workers seeking scarce job oppor- 
tunities. 

In addition, work sharing over pro- 
longed periods rose significantly in Eu- 
rope as a means of combating the 
recession. Many European nations have 
specifically designed their benefits to 
encourage work sharing. In general, 
the European practice is to compensate 
workers either directly or through the 
firm for a percentage of lost wages due 
to reduced hours under work sharing. 

The West German work-sharing sys- 
tem is illustrative. Let’s say that due to 
slumping demand a firm must reduce 
its total hours worked by 30 percent. 
Under a layoff system, this means that 
about 30 percent of the firm’s workers 
are placed in the ranks of the unem- 
ployed. However, with the West Ger- 
man work-sharing system, the firm can 
reduce the workweek for all of its 
employees by 30 percent. Workers are 
compensated for 68 percent of wages 
lost due to reduced hours. During the 
mid-1970’s recession the eligibility rules 
for short-time benefits were extended 
from 6 to 12 months, and in some cases 
up to 24 months. 

Since the start of 1975, the French 
Government has reimbursed up to 90 
percent of the work-sharing costs to 
firms which contribute to the national 
employment fund. Workers in these 
enterprises receive a 50 percent hourly 
wage replacement rate for a maximum 
of 470 indemnifiable short-time hours. 
The plan carries a floor rate of 7 francs 
($1.57) an hour. 

Italy provides financial support for 
work sharing through a wage supple- 
ment fund. In normal situations, the 
fund finances income replacement at 
66 percent of normal earnings for up 
to 16 hours a week for 3 months. 
However, in a recession the Govern- 
ment agency provides up to 80 percent 
compensation if it determines that a 


firm is viable and is only facing prob- 
lems caused by an economic downturn. 
The wage supplement can also be paid 
in cases of local economic downturns, 
or in cases involving reorganiztion of 
an enterprise. 

Since 1975 Luxembourg has fi- 
nanced short-term compensation equal 
to 80 percent of a worker’s normal 
gross salary, provided the employer has 
instituted a work schedule that reduced 
normal work time by 50 percent, and 
the weekly compensation starts after 
the 17th hour lost by the worker. The 
United Kingdom provides an income 
guarantee for 5 days in any one 
quarter. This provision carries a ceiling 
of 6 pounds per day (about $10), equal 
to about one-half of the daily average 
wage. In the Netherlands, if a reduced 
hour schedule wins Government ap- 
proval, workers can be compensated 


fully for several weeks. This period of 


short-time benefits is financed 80 per- 
cent by an industry’s insurance board 
and the balance by the company. The 
Government also contributes in cases 
of prolonged work sharing. Norway 
has a system of daily allowances which 
favors older workers. A worker below 
the age of 50 years is eligible for 21 
weeks of benefits; between ages 50 and 
64 years, eligibility is raised to 30 
weeks; and there is no time limit for 
workers between ages 64 and 66. Short- 
time benefits are paid in Austria for 3 
months, but an employer is required to 
maintain employment levels for 3 sub- 
sequent months. 

The West German experience with 
work sharing showed that during the 
year ending in May 1975 the number 
of short-time workers increased from 
225,000 to 925,000 workers, while to- 
tally unemployed workers increased 
from 450,000 to 1 million. The Ger- 
man Government recently claimed that 
short-time work compensation has 
proven to be an “effective instrument 
of labor market policy that can be 
employed rapidly on a regional, sec- 
toral, and individual enterprise basis.” 
German short-time workers have con- 
sistently received higher incomes than 
those workers who collect unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Half of the 
work sharing was concentrated in the 
automotive, electromechanical, and 
machine industries. 

In 1975 a monthly average of 
773,000 German workers (538,000 men 
and 235,000 women) in 12,500 firms 
received a short-time compensation. 
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Worktime 


Normal working hours in the affected 
firms were shortened by about one- 
third, and the West German Govern- 
ment technicians estimated that the 
unemployment average would have 
been higher by 170,000 workers in 
1975 without short-time compensation. 
The number of short-time workers rose 
sharply during 1976 due in part to 
improvement in economic conditions. 

West German analysts have also 
found that the cost of work sharing to 
the Government is less than massive 
unemployment insurance payments re- 
sulting from layoffs. Other European 
governments with similar work-sharing 
programs have garnered similar re- 
sults. No European labor market ex- 
pert claims that work sharing is a long- 
term substitute to providing jobs for a 
growing labor force, but many Euro- 
peans view it as a way to reducing 
short-run economic instability and un- 
employment. 

Some German analysts believe that 
short-time work made even a larger 
dent in unemployment levels. Given a 
ratio of three short-time workers re- 
ducing the number of unemployed by 
one, about 224,000 workers were saved 
from unemployment due to work shar- 
ing. However, the ratio used to make 
these estimates is questionable and it 
could be lower if firms resorted to 
manipulating the system through work 
assignments and, in fact, abuses may 
have occurred. In some cases it may be 
difficult to distinguish between rising 
productivity during short-time work 
periods and taking advantage of the 
Government subsidies. 

Meanwhile, in France, from May 
1974 to May 1975 unemployment 
nearly doubled to 750,000 workers, 
while short-time work increased more 
than fourfold to 300,000 workers. In 
the Netherlands the number of short- 
time workers increased 10 times as fast 
as the number of unemployed during 
the recession. In the United States the 
number of persons working part-time 
due to economic reasons increased by 
48 percent during the 1974-75 reces- 
sion, but the Government made no 
direct effort for supplemental income 
for these partial victims of the reces- 
sion. By the start of 1977, with the 
recovery supposedly well underway, 
this figure had declined by only 8 
percent from its recession high. 

The gains to society from work shar- 
ing—as opposed to layoffs—are listed 
by many European policymakers to 
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include: (1) A more equitable distribu- 
tion of the severe impact caused by a 
recession (given the last-hired-and-first- 
fired conditions faced by many minor- 
ity and women workers, work sharing 
has been viewed as a tool to maintain 
equal employment opportunity gains 
during a recession. Such considerations 
become even more important in light 
of the recent Supreme Court decision 
on seniority); (2) Job attachment is seen 
as a long-run plus for society; (3) Work 
sharing creates lesser gyrations in con- 
sumer spending patterns and a quicker 
return to long-run growth rates; and 
(4) Under many Western European 
social systems, work sharing is less 
costly than resorting to layoffs (at least 
from the Government's point of view). 


Negative Aspects 


Work sharing also has its detractors. 
Critics charge that reduced worktime 
could in the end get in the way of 
creating new job opportunities. It could 
also create even more rigidities in labor 
markets, and work sharing subsidies to 
firms could encourage companies not 
to adapt to technological or organiza- 
tional changes. This school of thought 
also holds that Government protection 
of unneeded employees can in essence 
work as a roadblock for new job appli- 
cants who tend to be younger workers. 
Other analysts recognize these potential 
negative aspects of work sharing 
schemes, yet they still defend work 
sharing as an efficient and not too 
costly method of overcoming tempo- 
rary difficulties. 

Despite different points of view on 
the use of work sharing as a short-run 
policy tool, a majority of European 
labor market and manpower experts 
appear to agree on the use of work 
sharing as a long-term policy tool. This 
general opinion has been expressed by 
the National Commission for Man- 
power Policy: 

One notable observation should not be 
overlooked: economically speaking, there is 
for long-term policy no reason at all for 
work sharing. That will be accepted or not 
accepted exclusively on the basis of a collec- 


tive choice motivated by a strong sense of 


solidarity and—or alternatively—by leisure 
time in the future being valued higher than 
(a further rise of) income. 

One possible unconventional ap- 
proach to reaching the elusive goal of 
full employment is to generate at least 
part-time jobs for all jobseekers. In the 





battle against unemployment, President 
Carter has indicated that work sharing 
is one “innovative” approach which de- 
serves consideration. He also stated 
during his 1976 campaign: 

I will encourage—actively and aggres- 
sively—the adoption in the Federal Govern- 
ment and in the private business sector, of 
flexible working hours for men and women, 
and I will take action to increase the 
availability of part-time jobs, with proper 
provisions for fringe benefits and for job 
security. 

Before we turn to crystal ball gazing, 
an examination of past developments 
might be helpful to gain some insights 
about probable future trends in work- 
time. Although many people think the 
workweek is shrinking, adults em- 
ployed full-time have experienced no 
significant gain in their leisure time in 
more than three decades. The picture 
of a 40-hour workweek as a standard 
becomes even clearer when one looks 
at the current distribution of working 
hours within the employed labor force. 
Over 42 percent of the persons em- 
ployed in the United States work ex- 
actly 40 hours. Slightly more than 27 
percent of the labor force is on the job 
in excess of 40 hours per week. Also, 
contrary to popular impressions, the 
population of workers on long sched- 
ules of 49 hours and higher per week 
is moving in just the opposite direction 
from what the prophets of cybernetics 
and the disappearance of work would 
have us believe. In 1948 about 11 
percent of the employed population 
worked 49 hours or more. By 1976 this 
figure had grown in both absolute and 
relative terms, with 12.6 million people, 
or over 15 percent of all nonfarm 
workers, putting in more than 48 hours 
a week on the job. 

Organized labor has always officially 
adhered to the position proclaimed by 
Samuel Gompers, founder of the 
American Federation of Labor, some 
90 years ago: “So long as there is one 
man who seeks employment and can- 
not find it, the hours of labor are too 
long.” However, labor unions have not 
applied the Gompers’ dictum with the 
samé vigor during every time period. 
Since World War II, many unions have 
made demands for reducing the length 
of the workweek as part of the prelim- 
inary rituals, but have dropped these 
demands before the hard bargaining 
begins. This has been a recurring pat- 
tern in postwar collective bargaining. 

In fact, studies of collective bargain- 





ing agreements show only minor 
changes in the length of the workweek 
from the late 1950's to the early 1970’s. 
For example, a study of the major 
agreements found that 81 percent of 
the settlements (covering a thousand 
workers or more) in 1973 contained a 
basic workweek of 40 hours, compared 
with 79.4 percent in 1956. The percent 
of workers covered by contracts with 
less than a 40-hour weekly base re- 
mained virtually unchanged between 
1956 and 1973 and included | of every 
9 workers in both years. It is interesting 
to note that contrary to the expecta- 
tions of ever-declining work hours, the 
proportion of workers covered by 
agreements calling for a basic work- 
week of over 40 hours showed a slight 
increase in the 17-year period. This 
comparison reveals a surprisingly mi- 
nor shift toward reduced weekly hours 
for workers covered by major collective 
bargaining agreements. 

Yet, by mid-1974, 1 of every 5 major 
agreements, covering 2.1 million work- 
ers, included clauses calling for reduc- 
tion of hours during slack work pe- 
riods, and 119 of the 311 contracts, 
covering 800,000 workers, contained 
specific clauses dealing with the sharing 
of work. However, in a study prepared 
for the Congressional Research Service, 
Peter Henle stated that such clauses are 
invoked very infrequently in most in- 
dustries and companies. 

Before the onset of the recession in 
the mid-1970's, there was a good deal 
of media interest in 4-day workweeks, 
flexible hours, and overtime. However, 
almost all agreements which establish a 
basic workweek still cite a 5-day week. 
The Labor Department in the above 
cited study could not find even a single 
agreement which provided for a 4-day, 
40-hour workweek for all regular full- 
time employees. 

Workers in most cases have only 
restricted rights to turn down overtime. 
A survey of 422,500 workers covered 
by major agreements found that fewer 
than | out of 6 workers had the unre- 
stricted right to refuse to work overtime. 
In most cases workers had restricted 
rights to turn down overtime but the 
majority of workers sampled had to 
provide a “reasonable excuse” and an 
alternate worker had to be available to 
do the job. 

The relatively minor gains in the 
workweek reduction have led union 
leaders and others to call for added 
legislation and new Federal programs. 


The argument behind these calls is that 
collective bargaining by itself will not 
be able to overcome all of the rigidities 
in worktimes. However, some observ- 
ers—even within the ranks of labor— 
have argued that unions have not em- 
phasized demands for shorter hours. 
In light of the recent deep recession 
and forecasts of continued high unem- 
ployment, demands for reduced work- 
time—as a means to put more men and 
women back on the job—have taken on 
a new urgency. During several recent 
labor-management disputes, worktime 
has become the number one issue di- 
viding the camps. The prime example 
of this situation was the 1976 United 
Auto Workers strike against Ford Mo- 
tor Co. In fact, representatives of both 
parties in the dispute asserted that if it 
were not for the worktime issue, the 
UAW and Ford might have averted a 
strike. 

In an analysis of the UAW’s contracts 
with Ford, General Motors, and Chrys- 
ler, the Federal Council on Wage and 
Price Stability noted that the wage in- 
crease portion was somewhat less than 
those contained in other major 1976 
settlements—including the trucking 
and rubber industries. However, cost- 
of-living protection written into pre- 
vious UAW contracts has mitigated the 
decline in real auto worker purchasing 
power due to inflation. With a more 
liberal cost-of-living adjustment than 
most other unions, the UAW was un- 
der less pressure for “catch up” wage 
increases. Yet, the council noted: 

It can be argued that if the UAW had 
not won the extra paid days off it would 
have gotten a larger increase in wages or 
some other benefit. In other words, this 
provision of the agreement simply manifests 
the workers’ desire to take more of the total 
compensation package in the form of leisure. 
The number of days involved and the appar- 
ent aim of the union in winning them 
suggest a shift underway on the part of 
highly paid workers toward trying to protect 
their earnings and preserve their jobs rather 
than seek ever-larger wage increases. 

Productivity increases are, in a sense, 
a dividend that can be allocated to 
higher wages, more leisure, or a com- 
bination of the two. This explains the 
ability of the economy to raise real 
wages as well as to reduce working 
hours. The long-run trend shows that 
roughly 75 to 80 percent of the pro- 
ductivity dividend has been used to 
increase consumption and the balance 
has been allocated to increase leisure. 


However, contrary to the presumed 
demise of the work ethic, recent expe- 
rience shows a marked decline from 
this historical pattern, with only about 
8 percent of the rise in productivity 
being allocated toward reducing work- 
time. If the post-World War II experi- 
ence had followed the historic pattern, 
the standard workweek for full-time 
workers in the United States would be 
close to 35 hours. 


Time for Money 


One explanation for the priority 
placed on boosting earnings in recent 
years centers on the unleashing of a 
pent-up demand for consumer goods 
and services following the Great 
Depression and World War II. Increas- 
ing wages to finance these strong con- 
sumption desires became a habit, while 
reducing the workweek was placed on 
the back burner. Birth rates, which 
were very low during the 1930's, sky- 
rocketed after the war, with renewed 
prosperity. Not only were there more 
children to feed, clothe, and house, this 
generation of parents was determined 
to give their children “all the good 
things” they never had. This included 
hefty doses of added education and 
health care, whose costs continued to 
mount as demand rose. With the num- 
ber of children increasing, the child 
rearing cost per young one edging up, 
boosting income continued to be the 
first concern. Many Americans, in all 
groups, were willing to trade a portion 
of potential gains in leisure for more 
money. Also, keeping up with, and 
ahead of, the Joneses became the name 
of the game, requiring sacrifices in 
leisure gains. Regardless of the Joneses, 
keeping ahead of inflation has become 
a new preoccupation since the late 
1960's. Just to remain in place on the 
treadmill, many American families 
have had to trade leisure for income. 

Evidence indicates that younger 
workers and females tend to prefer 
shorter hours to additional income. In 
1976 the labor force increased by 2.2 
million people; the increase included 
over 1.5 million women and 127,000 
teenagers. Coupled with reduced pres- 
sures exerted by forces which drive 
people for more income over leisure, 
the composition of the labor force is 
shifting in the direction of those who 
give added weight to leisure. 

Given reduced fertility rates, and the 
increasing number of multiple pay- 
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check families, shorter hours do not 
necessarily mean reductions of per cap- 
ita income for households. Also, with a 
wife taking on a full-time job, or even 
part-time work, coupled with a contin- 
ued load of housework, a family prob- 
ably experiences a net reduction in 
leisure time. The growth in married 
women’s labor force participation rates 
could impact the family leisure-income 
trade off in the direction of leisure. 

In fact, one of the prime reasons 
women have placed a greater emphasis 
on so-called leisure time is that many 
females in effect have been multiple- 


jobholders (workers in both the labor 


market and the home). Due to chang- 
ing social mores, an increasing number 
of men are following suit and assuming 
similar dual responsibilities. This 
change, which creates a net reduction 
in real leisure, places an increasing 
number of male workers in a position 
of seeking fewer hours of labor in the 
market. 

For all these reasons, it is reasonable 
to expect a tilt in the income-leisure 
decision. It probably will not be a 
massive swing of the pendulum, but 
even a small change can have an im- 
portant cumulative impact. 


Issues and Answers 


Despite numerous unresolved prob- 
lems, three factors indicate that the 
reduced worktime issue and related job 
security demands are not about to fade 
away: 

@ The composition of the labor 
force will be more skewed toward those 
favoring additional leisure. 

e@ The pressures which have resulted 
in only 8 percent of productivity in- 
creases being allocated toward leisure 
appear to be abating. 

@ Coupled with these two secular 
forces is the foreboding that high un- 
employment rates will continue to pla- 
gue the economy for years to come. 

As indicated by the West European 
experience and several American ex- 
amples, work sharing, shorter and flex- 
ible hours, and part-time employment 
can have a positive short-run role in 
combating unemployment and sharing 
the hardship caused by an economic 
downturn. The economy’s ability to 
react to contractions or slumps is re- 
duced if worktime, as well as wages and 
prices, remain sticky even during a 
severe recession. The consequences 
may be massive layoffs and unused 
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productive capacity. Programs de- 
signed to reduce worktime rigidities 
have often demonstrated sizable bene- 
fits to individual workers, companies, 
and society. The associated costs of 
such changes (compared with alterna- 
tives of unemployment insurance and 
increased welfare spending) often have 
been less than the standard recession- 
related measures. 

Worktime changes, and even job se- 
curity measures, in the long run cannot 
make a substantial contribution to 
fighting unemployment unless they are 
accompanied by adequate stimulation, 
job creation efforts, and manpower 
policies designed to improve the func- 
tioning of labor markets. 

For example, the long-run employ- 
ment picture in the steel industry prob- 
ably was not dramatically altered by the 
extended vacation plan won by the 
Steelworkers Union in 1963. However, 
what has not been seriously considered 
in the United States to date is a policy 
mix that would combine reduced work- 
time with fiscal, monetary, and man- 
power efforts. If the workforce de- 
mands more leisure, this preference 
can be used to reduce unemployment. 
With a reduction in either the work- 
week or work year, more jobs could be 
required to produce a given level of 
output. Fiscal and monetary policies 
can insure a healthy level of output, 
while innovative worktime programs 
could mean that given this level output 
more jobs will be created. The battle to 
reduce unemployment could be aided 
if the long-run trend of the American 
workforce towards more leisure is 
properly harnessed. 

Industries represented by strong 
unions and controlled by a few large 
firms probably will be the first to ex- 
perience worktime changes. It should 
take some time for similar changes to 
affect unorganized or highly competi- 
tive industries, which cannot easily pass 
on to the consumer added costs from 
reduced worktime programs. This fact 
indicates that legislation may be re- 
quired before shorter hours or shorter 
work years become widespread in the 
American economy. This would not be 
the first time that Federal law had a 
major impact on worktime. The indus- 
try codes of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act during the New Deal 
had a large role in establishing current 
work patterns, including the standard 
40-hour week. 





The introduction of work sharing 
and other work patterns requires insti- 
tutional changes. Many laws, labor- 
management practices, and transfer 
payments, such as unemployment in- 
surance, in effect hinder worktime 
changes. There is also the problem of 
timing, since worktime reductions may 
be most needed as an economic down- 
turn strikes. However, such timing 
problems are not unique to worktime 
adjustments. The effectiveness of fiscal 
and monetary policies has often been 
diminished because of poor timing by 
Government policymakers. For this 
reason it might be wise to diversify the 
arsenal of weapons to combat reces- 
sions by adding flexible worktimes as 
another built-in stabilizer. For example, 
during periods of growing forced idle- 
ness, unemployment insurance pay- 
ments could be liberalized to compen- 
sate for part of the earnings lost due to 
reduced worktimes. 


A Price to Pay 


Such programs entail costs, but they 
must be compared with the alternative 
costs of continued widespread forced 
idleness. No industrialized nation is 
rich enough or strong enough to bear 
the human and material cost of ex- 
tremely high unemployment rates in- 
definitely. Full employment, however, 
is also not a free good. There is a price 
to be paid in meeting tight labor mar- 
kets. Reduced worktime, including 
work sharing, could be part of that 
price, which must be compared with 
other alternatives. 

Whatever other beneficial effects re- 
duced and flexible worktime plans may 
create, they can have only a marginal 
impact on reducing unemployment. 
Yet, relying exclusively on stimulating 
demand through monetary and fiscal 
policies has proven to be less than 
adequate for our economic ills, and 
such medicine has demonstrated dan- 
gerous side effects. A mixture of tradi- 
tional fiscal and monetary policy, cou- 
pled with a new emphasis on the supply 
side of the economy (and labor contin- 
ues to be the largest supply factor) 
could offer a needed complement to 
current measures. If high levels of 
unemployment persist, and continue to 
be tolerated by the Government, pres- 
sures for shortening worktimes will 
mount and become more intense than 
at any time since the Great Depres- 
sion. O 





April is seed time for summer job 
programs. It’s the season for the 450 
State, county, and local prime sponsors 
funded under the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act (CETA) to 
plan projects that in the next few 
months will generate rewarding oppor- 
tunities for economically disadvantaged 
youth. 

Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall an- 
nounced that the prime sponsors will 
receive $693 million in the summer of 
1978 for the Special Program for Eco- 
nomically Disadvantaged Youth 
(SPEDY). The money will be allocated 
under title III of CETA to provide 
part-time jobs for 9 weeks for 1 million 
14-to-21 year old youth. Aproximately 
$37 million in unspent funds from last 
year brings the total available to $730 
million. 

Participating youngsters will receive 
at least the minimum wage of $2.65 an 
hour for work in schools, libraries, 
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theaters, hospitals, parks, and commu- 
nity action, law enforcement, fire con- 
trol, and social and recreation agencies. 

Many teenagers employed in the 
SPEDY program last year moved into 
permanent year-round unsubsidized 


jobs, and many are expected to do the 


same this year. 

Besides providing jobs, the summer 
program will introduce many young 
persons to the world of work through 
visits to jobsites and in various other 
ways, including culturally enriching 
field trips to museums, theaters, music 
halls, and parks that are often non- 
existent in impoverished neighbor- 
hoods. 

The public will benefit indirectly 
from SPEDY through extra staffing for 
services in certain agencies. For exam- 
ple, hospitals will augment services by 





Michael J. Walker is a writer-editor on the staff 
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Summer Jobs 


employing young persons in X-ray cen- 
ters, laboratories, nursing stations, and 
dining halls. Similarly, services pro- 
vided by libraries and law enforcement, 
fire control, transportation, and social 
services agencies will be improved by 
summer jobholders. 

Help for summer jobseekers will be 
supplied by 2,500 State employment 
service (ES) offices, many of which 
manage CETA summer programs. In 
addition, ES will make referrals to the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission’s Federal 
Summer Youth program, the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Summer Aide Pro- 
gram, and the Youth Conservation 
Program (not to be confused with the 
new Young Adult Conservation Corps) 
administered by the Departments of 
Agriculture and Interior. As they did 
last summer, ES offices will work with 
community action organizations such as 
the National Alliance of Businessmen 
(NAB) and the National Urban League 
(NUL) to place youth in private sector 
jobs. 

NAB’s summer Vocational Explora- 
tion Program (VEP), cosponsored by 
the AFL-CIO’s Human Resources De- 
velopment Institute, will receive $5 mil- 
lion in CETA title III funds to intro- 
duce 5,000 16-to-2l-year-olds to the 
job market. Last summer, the program 
enabled ES offices to place the same 
number with private firms to work 5 
hours a day or up to 225 hours over 9 
weeks at not less than the minimum 
wage. Participants learned about voca- 
tional opportunities through classroom 
lectures, audiovisual presentations, and 
through interaction with employees on 
the job. 

Last year, ES offices placed 488,000 
youth in summer jobs: 34,000— Federal 
Government; 246,000—State, local 
government/CETA; 208,000—private 
employers. A placement goal of 500,000 
youth has been set for the 1978 sum- 
mer program. For young persons who 
choose to remain in the job market 
beyond the summer, ES offers year- 
round counseling, testing, and job 
placement services. 

To assist program planners who are 
looking for innovative ideas, a sampling 
of CETA summer youth placement 
projects is given below under the head- 
ing “Where the Action Is.” Many of the 
projects will be repeated this year. All 
can serve as models for the future. 
“Where the Action Is” 





In Providence, R.I., the homes of 


low-income families and public build- 
ings were winterized as part of an 
energy conservation project conducted 
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Clowning at special job fair in Nashville, Tenn. 
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by 150 youth. Skilled carpenters 
showed the young people how to make 
repairs. 

About 700 young people in Scran- 
ton, Pa., worked with public agencies 
and private nonprofit groups. The 
youngsters served as recreation and 
craft aides in the city’s playgrounds; as 
office assistants in heart, lung, and 
cancer associations; as sanitation help- 
ers in cleaning up parks and streets; 
‘and as library, school, and office aides. 

Instrumental music, singing, and 
dramatic skits were offered by a troupe 
of 11 youth from Framington in 
Franklin County and Skowhegan in 
Somerset County, Maine, who staged 
two shows and gave more than 35 
performances at recreation areas, day- 
care centers, nursing homes, and hos- 
pitals in various parts of the State. The 
performers called themselves the “Magic 
Machine” and created their own mate- 
rials. 

Work experience and career counsel- 
ing were provided to 50 youth in 
Keene and other towns in Cheshire 
County, N.H., as they explored oppor- 
tunities in automotive repair, building 
trades, food services, health care, and 
horticulture. Among the trainees were 
some young people with emotional 
problems, learning difficulties, and 
physical ailments and others who were 
ex-offenders. For completing the proj- 
ect, they received certificates and one 
high school credit. 

A cleanup crew of 15 youth hired by 
the Elizabeth, N.J., prime sponsor re- 
moved debris and trash from around 
hangars, offices, and runways at New- 
ark Airport. 

Building a community park, painting 
murals on public buildings, and remov- 
ing litter were the tasks of a project in 
Somerville, N.J. Thirty-five young 
people began to transform an unsightly 
open field into a park. The project will 
be completed this summer and will 
have an archway, pathways for stroll- 
ing, benches, and attractive flowers and 
shrubs. 

An abandoned Civil War iron ore 
mine and smelter is being refurbished 
in a park near Scotts Hill in Decater 
County, Tenn., with the help of 10 
youth in a balance-of-State project. The 
teenagers removed brush and debris to 
clear a right-of-way to the mine and 
town. Eventually the entire town and 
the mining facility will become an offi- 
cially designated historical monument 
and park for tourists. 

About 9,300 youth in Hattiesburg 
and other Mississippi towns were of- 


Tutoring a young reader in Topeka, Kans. 


fered work experience with schools; 
libraries; and road and highway, social 
services, law enforcement, and fire con- 
trol agencies. Thirteen nonprofit com- 
munity-backed agencies set up the 
projects. Young people gained experi- 


ence as clerical aides, members of 


ground and street cleanup teams, and 
library aides. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, three high 
schoo! teachers and nine economically 
disadvantaged students were hired to 
put together a 3-hour workshop on 
career planning. The workshop, called 
“Decisions for Tomorrow,” used slides, 
music, and a number of skits to reach 
about 12,500 youth in the city. 

About 1,800 youth in Dayton, Ohio, 
received work experience and career 
counseling. They worked as clerical 
aides in a variety of public agencies and 
as members of grounds and street 
cleanup teams. Students interested in 
going to college received counseling on 
financial aid, admission requirements 
of schools in the State, and education 
prerequisites for various occupations. 
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In Detroit, Mich., 21,000 young peo- 
ple received work experience. Drop- 
outs and slow learners were tutored in 
reading and math. The jobs ranged 
from clerical assistants to aides in sani- 
tation and building maintenance. Some 
worked in public agencies, others in 
community action agencies, helping out 
as clerical and secretarial aides. About 
200 had physical handicaps, such as 
deafness, and worked as clerical aides 
in schools for the handicapped. Some 
helped as aides for more severely 
handicapped young persons. 

Homes of elderly poor in Flint and 
other cities in Genesee County, Mich., 
were winterized by 150 young men and 
women. Half were juvenile offenders. 
They insulated attics, repaired win- 
dows, installed doorsweeps, and caulked 
cracks in walls. The summer work was 
part of a 3-year long “Project Heat’ 
carried out in 122 homes by the Gene- 
see County Community Action Agency 
both for the comfort of dwellers and to 
conserve energy. 

In St. Louis, Mo., 250 youth served 
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Sampling water quality at Deming, Wash. 
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as tutors of elementary school children 
having difficulty in reading and math. 
Community groups identified the 
youth in need of help and recom- 
mended the tutors for the project, 
which has continued since the summer 
of 1974. 

Sponsors in Denver, Colo., put 127 
youth to work serving hot lunches to 
18,000 disadvantaged youth. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture funded the 
lunches, which were offered at 32 sites 
in economically disadvantaged neigh- 
borhoods. Jobs were provided for 89 
CETA title VI public service employees 
to supervise the young workers. 

Lewiston, Idaho, theater lovers ben- 
efited from two youth arts projects. 
Five young people assisted in the res- 
toration of an old sternwheel steamboat 
to serve as a theater while anchored in 
the Snake River. In the other project, 
five young people helped design stage 
sets for plays given at the Ann Bollin- 
ger Civic Theater in Lewiston. 

The State Mental Health Institute in 
Reno, Nev., employed 40 young men 
and women in its wards. They helped 
nurses and ward technicians care for 
mentally retarded and emotionally dis- 
turbed patients. The young workers 
assisted by feeding the patients, read- 
ing to them, and taking them for walks. 
The youth inspired trust and reassur- 
ance in the patients, who appreciated 
the extra attention. 

About 3,500 Navajo Reservation 
youth in Arizona were introduced to 
the world of work and counseled on 
careers in the construction and _ build- 
ing maintenance field. High school 
dropouts were given classroom instruc- 
tion to help them bone up for General 
Educational Development certificates. 

Four Nooksak Indian youth assisted 
State fishery biologists survey condi- 
tions of the Nooksak River at Deming 
in Whatcomb County, Wash., where 
the Indians and other fishers depend 
on salmon catches for a livelihood. The 
youth measured stream depth, speed 
of current, and temperature of the 
water, all of which affect salmon 
spawning. 

A six-member crew renovated a di- 
lapidated two-story house in Eugene, 
Oreg. They replaced old paint, wallpa- 
per, windows, stairs, and flooring with 
new materials, and repainted the exte- 
rior. Some of the work was completed 
after the summer program ended by 
five CETA title I trainees. The house 
now has six furnished apartments and 
is used by Lane County for families 
who need emergency housing until 





they find permanent accommodations. 

Fresno, Calif., CETA funded an al- 
ternative-work project that introduced 
28 youth from families of migrant and 
seasonal farmworkers to jobs in the 
city. This project enabled the young 
people to work as cashiers and sales 
clerks; helpers with ground mainte- 
nance crews; and aides in libraries, 
schools, and recreation centers. In ad- 
dition, some of the youth got special 
classroom instruction in math and 
other subjects that they had difficulty 
with in school. 

The following are examples of some 
of the ES summer placement activities 
aimed at giving youth work experience 
with pay: 

Hartford, Conn., ES participated 
with CETA and several nonprofit com- 
munity agencies to make the city’s 
Summer Youth Experience Program a 
success. About 500 youth gained work 
experience with many public agencies, 
a hospital, and nonprofit groups such 
as Big Brothers and Boy Scouts. The 
young people worked as aides in health 
care, office administration, public 
buildings renovation, library services, 
and grounds and parks maintenance. 

Charleston, S.C., ES office found 
3,300 jobs for young persons. Two- 
thirds of the slots were funded under 
CETA title III. Private firms provided 
an additional 1,000 unsubsidized jobs. 
Television and radio stations and news- 
papers conducted publicity campaigns 
to generate employers’ interest in the 
summer program. 

Birmingham, Ala., ES offices coop- 
erated with the CETA prime sponsor 
and the Camp Fire Girls to place 232 
young people in work experience proj- 
ects. Three title VI workers assisted in 
placing the youth. ES staff supervised 
acceptance of applications and_place- 
ment of the young people, while the 
Camp Fire Girls worked with employ- 
ers to set up projects. Youth worked as 
aides in offices and with grounds main- 
tenance crews in parks and around 
public buildings. 

The Nashville, Tenn., ES offices 
helped the CETA local prime sponsor 
to place 3,700 young persons in work 
experience projects. The youth worked 
for the park commission, several de- 
fense facilities, the Tennessee Center 
for Health Sciences, and the Arlington 
Development Center. Jobs were in both 
white- and blue-collar fields. In August 
the young people participated in a 
special fair in Nashville, which included 
exhibits showing how they helped their 
employers and the public. 
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Helping a mechanic in Topeka, Kans. 


Chicago, IIl., ES offices assisted 
CETA and nonprofit groups such as 
the NUL in a special Summer Program 
for Youth, placing 18,600 youngsters 
in work experience jobs. Six hundred 
of the placements were unsubsidized 
and were with retail outlets, fast food 
restaurants, factories, and golf courses. 
The subsidized jobs were with the city’s 
public agencies and nonprofit groups, 
in which the young workers served as 
aides in hospitals, libraries, recreation 


offices, and parks. ES added extra staff 


to process applications and make place- 
ments. A public awareness campaign 
was organized to encourage employers 
to hire young people for summer jobs. 

Last summer Minneapolis and other 
Minnesota ES offices chalked up a 
record 46,000 unsubsidized summer 
job placements for young people, many 
of whom were disadvantaged. In addi- 
tion, the offices found 8,000 jobs for 
youngsters through subsidies from the 
State government and CETA. More 
than half of these youth were disadvan- 
taged. Most of the jobs were in rural 
areas with agricultural enterprises, but 
some were in urban public agencies 
and industrial, construction, and retail 
firms. The summer program was in its 
fourth year, and to reach the record 
placement, Minnesota ES set up 114 
miniplacement offices staffed with 150 
young people who accepted applica- 





tions and assisted in making place- 
ments. Press, radio, and television pub- 
licity generated employers’ awareness 
of the program. The jobs lasted from a 
few days to 9 weeks. 

About 1,000 young persons, at least 
one-fourth of them disadvantaged, 
were introduced to the world of work 
through the placements of the Topeka, 
Kans., ES offices. The unsubsidized 
jobs mnade use ot a variety of skills in 
agricultural enterprises, retail outlets, 
restaurants, schools, libraries, parks, 
and highway departments. 

Cheyenne and other Wyoming ES 
offices cooperated with a_ balance-of- 
State program putting 700 young peo- 
ple to work. Some of them participated 
in career exploration field trips to job- 
sites and participated in classroom 
counseling and training in fields that 
interested them. Others worked as 
aides in offices, day-care centers, 
schools, libraries, and vehicle mainte- 
nance departments. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex., ES offices 
continued the summer phase of the 
public school system’s “Dial-a-Teen” 
program. This 6-year, year-round ef- 
fort last summer placed 1,500 young 
people in .unsubsidized jobs. Youth 
were contacted by employers telephon- 
ing the special teen office. Job duration 
varied from | day to all summer and 
included yardwork, office help, sales 
clerks, restaurant servers, and hotel 
aides. 

The Portland, Oreg., ES offices con- 
tinued working with the CETA prime 
sponsor and NAB in a Youth Oppor- 
tunities Program. ES placed 2,327 
young people in jobs lasting | week 
and longer. All but 90 of the slots were 
unsubsidized, and many were filled 
with disadvantaged youth. ES relied on 
the good media relations created in 
years past to generate employer coop- 
eration. The young people worked for 
public agencies and private firms in 
clerical, sales, and other paraprofes- 
sional jobs. 

The Los Angeles County, Calif., ES 
offices worked with the CETA prime 
sponsor and other voluntary groups to 
find jobs for 21,803 youth, many of 
whom came from impoverished black 
and Hispanic neighborhoods. Almost 
20 percent of those placed worked in 
nonsubsidized jobs. The young people 
worked as aides in administrative of- 
fices of local and Federal agencies and 
in schools, libraries, parks, and recrea- 
tion department offices. NAB secured 
pledges for some of the unsubsidized 
jobs from private firms. 0 
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The Special Program for Economically 
Disadvantaged Youth (SPEDY), which is 
funded under title Ill of the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA), pro- 
vided State and local prime sponsors with 
some $620 million to place about 886,600 
youth in summer jobs during 1977. Besides 
using SPEDY funds, prime sponsors spent 
more than $46 million from title | funds to 
create 95,000 additional summer jobs. 

Under SPEDY, youth are placed in public 
agencies and nonprofit organizations such 
as libraries, hospitals, and recreation centers 
to work in such jobs as teacher aide, nurse's 


CETA Summer Program 
1977 


aide, typist, file clerk, and summer camp 
aide. The program is an extension of Federal 
efforts that began in fiscal year 1963 to 
provide summer employment opportunities 
for youth from low-income families. 

Reports on the characteristics of SPEDY 
participants in 1977 show littie change from 
the prior year. Over half (54 percent) of the 
youth enrolled were male. Thirty-two percent 
were under 16 years old, 42 percent were 
16 or 17, and 26 percent were 18 to 22. 
Whites represented less than half (44 per- 
cent) of the total; 48 percent were black, and 
2 percent were American Indians. Thirteen 


percent were Hispanic American. (Figures 
do not add to 100 percent because Hispanic 
Americans may also be counted in otner 
groups.) 

Since 86 percent of the youth in the 1977 
summer program were still students, most— 
about 84 percent—had less than a high 
school education. However, 11 percent had 
finished the 12th grade, and 5 percent had 
gone beyond it. 

William J. Shickler 


William J. Shickler is a program analyst, Office 
of Administration and Management, Employment 
and Training Administration. 








































































































Characteristics of es 
SPEDY Participants 
1977 and 1976 [ 1976 | 
(percent distribution) oa 
1977 1976 
Total 814,500 933,000 
percent 100 100 
Male 54 54 
Female 46 46 
Age 
14-15 32 30 
16-17 42 38 
18 12 13 
19-21 14 19 fd 
Education 
8 years and under 18 16 iE 
9-11 64 67 
12 11 12 
over 12 5 5 fo] 
Family income = 
AFDC 30 27 
Public assistance 18 15 
Economically 96 96 
disadvantaged 
Ethnic group 
White 44 43 
Black 48 49 So 2 +t t/oO o OonR/|oO wW]oO © t+ O10 alin o o 
American Indian 2 2 SAB head Dal: | eet es —s a 
Other 6 6 _. = oD 
Hispanic American 13 13 7 sige c 
Limited English 3 2 @ » 3158 | a re 
Handicapped 1 2 ) Pg 8 |= BIER 2 GS |G s| & 
z o E iL 4 Qn 8 o £ & —- FD = 
Full-time student 86 88 s  ¢ <ié Siuws = S53 i2a £1 
Total Sex Family income Ethnic group 
Characteristics of SPEDY Participants 1977 and 1976 
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Following is a selected list of publications 
on employment and related matters. Single 
copies of Employment and Training Admin- 
istration publications for which no price is 

indicated can be obtained free by writing or 

telephoning the Inquiries Unit, Employment 
and Training Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Room 10225, 601 D St., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. Requests for 
copies of other free publications listed 
should—unless otherwise indicated—be sent 
directly to the source at the following ad- 
dresses: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Room 1512, General 
Accounting Office Building, Washington, 
D.C. 20212; President's Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Handicapped, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Room 660, Vanguard Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20210. Please enclose 
a self-addressed label with all requests for 
free publications. For publications not avail- 
able free, write the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, and enclose payment. 


Monthly Labor Review 

Monthly Bureau of Labor Statistics research 
journal in economics and the social sciences. 
Includes analytical articles and current data 
on prices, wages, and productivity; employ- 
ment and unemployment; and hours and 
earnings. Also reports on important develop- 
ments in industrial relations, significant court 
decisions, union conventions, and labor de- 
velopments abroad. Includes statistics sec- 
tion and book review department. Single 
copy $1.40; annual subscription $16; foreign 
mailing $20. 


Worklife 

Monthly magazine of the Employment and 
Training Administration. Covers broad spec- 
trum of programs and developments in job 
training and employment, including efforts to 
aid the’ disadvantaged, upgrading, vocational 
education, research, and hiring of the physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped. Also con- 
tains publications page and frequent book 
reviews. Single copy $1.30; annual subscrip- 
tion $15; foreign mailing $18.75 (single copy 
$1.70). 


Employment and Earnings 

Monthly publication of Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics giving current national statistics on 
labor force, employment, unemployment, 
hours, earnings, job vacancies, and labor 
turnover; State and area statistics on em- 
ployment by major industry division; and 
hours, earnings, and labor turnover for man- 
ufacturing. Data presented in summaries, 
charts, and tables. Single copy $1.50; annual 
subscription $18; foreign mailing $22.50. 


Benefit Series Service— 
Unemployment Insurance 

Loose-leaf reference service from the Em- 
ployment and Training Administration con- 
tains administrative and court decisions on 
major unemployment insurance issues and 
related material, by State. New case material 
issued quarterly. Useful to persons working 
on appeals for unemployment insurance 
benefits and others interested in the unem- 
ployment insurance program. 





200 Years 

of American Worklife 

A collection of narratives from Worklife mag- 
azine (January-December 1976), this book 
observes the American workers’ progress in 
the fields of labor, employment, and job 
training from colonial days to the present, 
and examines the prospects for human re- 
sources development in the next 100 years. 
Specify Stock No. 029-000-00293-2. $5.50. 


The American Worker 

Department of Labor's 327-page Bicentenni- 
al book salutes U.S. working men and women 
of the past 200 years. Divided into six 
chapters each written by a leading historian, 
the book gives an account of workers from 
colonial days to the present. Also included 
are a dedication, an epilog, a discussion of 
the way collective bargaining was conducted 
by former Secretaries, and an extensive 
bibliography. It has more than 400 photos 
and drawings. Specify Stock No. 029-000- 
00256-8. $5. 


Occupational Outlook Querterly 

Illustrated periodical written in nontechnical 
language published four times during the 
school year by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for counselors, teachers, educators, parents, 
and others who work with young people; 
students; and people interested in finding or 


changing jobs. Reports on emerging jobs, 
educational and training opportunities, salary 
trends, and the effects of changing technol- 
ogy on jobs. Supplements and brings up to 
date information in the biennial Occupational 
Outlook Handbook. Sources of free or inex- 
pensive work force publications are also 
listed. Single copy $1.15; annual subscription 
$4; foreign mailing $5. 


Performance 

Monthly magazine of the President's Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped. 
Covers progress in nationwide program to 
provide employment opportunities for all 
handicapped workers, new promotional and 
educational ideas and activities for the hand- 
icapped, and latest developments in rehabil- 
itation and placement. 


Job Safety & Health 

Monthly magazine published by Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Administration. Cov- 
ers developments in industrial safety, with 
special reference to activities of States and 
Federal agencies. Single copy $1.20; annual 
subscription $14; foreign mailing $17.50. 


Unemployment 

insurance Statistics 

Monthly Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration report provides data from the 50 
States, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands on benefit payment 
activities, employer contributions, appeals 
decisions, and disqualifications by issues. 
Data provided for selected industries and 
major occupational groups and by claimant's 
age, sex, and duration of unemployment. 


Brief History of the 

American Labor Movement 

Bureau of Labor Statistics booklet discusses 
the development of the modern labor move- 
ment and its struggles and successes. Sep- 
arate chapters describe gains achieved in 
collective bargaining and the outstanding 
features of the U.S. unions. The 104-page 
booklet also discusses recently enacted laws 
that relate directly to the physical and eco- 
nomic security of the American worker—the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act and the 
Employee Retirement Income Security Act. 
An appendix lists important events in Ameri- 
can labor history for the period 1778 through 
1975. Specify Stock No. 029-001-01955-6. 
$1.45. 


Employment and Wages 

Bureau of Labor Statistics quarterly with 
statistics on employment and wages of work- 
ers covered by State unemployment insur- 
ance laws and of Federal workers covered 
by unemployment compensation. 
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Sun Day is coming. And with it an emphasis will be 
placed on job opportunities in an expanding national 
solar energy industry. See Solar Energy's Sun Day Punch, 
an article beginning on page 14 of this issue of 


WORKLIFE. 























